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The Tale of Terror 


James A. Preu 


Your students, too, should enjoy this discussion of the eighteenth 


century antecedents of the terror story. 


Mr. Preu is an associate 


professor of English at the Florida State University. 


LTHOUGH AN infinite variety of 
mystery novels is being published 
today, the genre may be divided into 
two main types. One of these is the 
detective story, in which the author 


presents clues and matches wits with 
the reader in a race to discover “who- 


dunit.” The other type, and the one 
that concerns us here, is the tale of 
terror, in which the element of detec- 
tion is held at a minimum, and the 
principal purpose is to scare the living 
daylights out of the reader. 

The terror novel originated in the 
Gothic novels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the great- -granddaddy of them all 
being Horace W alpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, published in 1764. The term 
“Gothic” is an interesting one. Appar- 
ently the neo-classicists first employed 
it in sneering reference to a romantic 
taste for old ruins, particularly those 
dating back to the Dark Ages, which 
they considered barbarous and un- 
couth. Walpole and others who 
frankly admitted their taste for the 
Gothic cheerfully adopted the term. 
And when Walpole called the Castle 
of Otranto “a Gothic story,” the name 


stuck to the type. The Castle of 
Otranto is a very poor novel, but it is 
a very important one because it was 
the first of an extraordinarily prolific 
line. 

The early Gothic novels conform 
pretty much to a pattern. The settings 
are black forests, haunted castles, 
ruined abbeys, and moldering tombs. 
The action takes place at midnight on 
a moonless night, preferably during a 
wild storm. They all employ the same 
machinery and gimmicks. Ghosts and 
bloody apparitions stalk the corridors. 
The eyes of pictures move, portraits 
step from their frames, candles go out 
at the worst possible times. There are 
sliding panels, secret passages, cham- 
bers locked for a hundred years, mys- 
terious papers in the old chest. The 
nights are made hideous by the rend- 
ing of coffin lids and the scream of the 
vampire. 

The hero tends to be tall and dark. 
He has large luminous eyes and a 
broad white forehead, ov erhung with 
a cluster of dark curls. He is interest- 
ing, mysterious, and at the end of the 
story, a birthmark on his left shoulder 
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reveals him to be the rightful heir to 
the dukedom. 

The villain, who is also dark and 
mysterious, is engagingly sinister. Fre- 
quently he is an Italian or Spaniard. 
He sleeps during the day and devotes 
his evenings enthusiastically to assault, 
battery, murder, rape, lycanthropy, 
and diabolism. He has a high old time, 
but he gets his comeuppance in the 
last chapter. 

The heroine is extraordinarily beau- 
tiful and virtuous to the point of 
idiocy. In the Castle of Otranto Isa- 
bella, fleeing through the forest to 
escape the wicked Manfred, meets the 
hero, who urges her to hide in a nearby 
cave. Their dialogue is vintage corn. 


‘ 


*... but come, lady, we are too near 
the mouth of the cavern; let us seek its 
inmost recesses: I can have no tran- 
quility till I have placed thee beyond the 
reach of danger.” 


“Alas! what mean you, sir?” said she. 
“Though all your actions are noble, 
though your sentiments speak the purity 
of your soul, is it fitting that I should 
accompany you alone into these _per- 
plexed retreats? .. . should we be found 
together, what would a censorious world 
think of my conduct?” 


The heroines aren’t very bright. If 
one of them is a guest in an ancient 
castle, she is never content to sleep in 
the modern wing with the rest of the 
party. She insists on sleeping in the 


wing that has been ruined, deserted, 
and haunted for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years. When it is time to 
retire, she takes a candle and, guided 
by a muttering old crone, proceeds 
down long corridors, through passage- 
ways, upstairs and down, until finally 
she reaches her room in the haunted 
tower. Of course, she discovers a mys- 
tery, and, of course, she decides that 
the key to the mystery is to be found 
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in the ancient manuscript, reputed to 
be hidden in an old chest in the secret 
room underneath the torture chamber 
in the subterranean dungeon. 

Does she get up a party of friends? 
Does she get a couple of servants with 
shovels and axes? Does she wait until 
daylight? Never! Not the heroine of 
a Gothic novel! She waits until mid- 
night when a terrible storm is shaking | 
the tower to its foundations. Then she 
gets out of bed, takes her flickering 
candle, and — in her little white nighty 
and pink piggy-toes — steals down the 
corridor, down the stairs, down more 
stairs, until she comes to the dungeon. 
It’s a horrible place. But the heroine 
pays no attention to the ghastly instru- 
ments of torture, for she sees in the 
center of the floor a huge square stone 
in which is set a massive iron ring. 


She flips up the stone, and her 
candle reveals steps descending into 
the darkness below. She trips down 
the stairs and finds herself in the 
secret chamber. She picks her way 
around a puddle of blood, hops over 
a skull or two, and finds an antique 
chest, bound with straps of iron and 
fastened with a ponderous lock. She 
sets her candle on the floor and throws 
open the chest. Here at last are the 
mysterious papers. As she reaches a 
trembling hand for them, she feels a 
breath of cold air on the back of her 
neck. The candle goes out, and she is 
seized by a pair of bony arms of more 
than human strength. 

There were two schools of Gothic 
novelists. One group — of which Ann 
Radcliffe, author of the Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794), is representative — 
offered rational explanations for its 
horrors. For example, the ghostly 
figures and weird sounds which har- 
assed the visitors to a castle might be 
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attributed to a band of smugglers who 
had been using the castle as a hiding 
place and were atempting to frighten 
away the unwelcome intruders. The 
other group, writers like Walpole and 
Lewis, went in for real spooks and 
authentic goblins. 

Of the many women who tried their 
hands at the Gothic novel, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe was one of the most successful. 
She excelled in the use of setting to 
evoke atmosphere and possessed con- 
siderable talent for the invention of 
gimmicks. For instance, in Castle 
Udolpho there was a haunted chamber 
in which hung a large picture, covered 
by a heavy black veil. Unspeakable 
horror was supposed to seize upon 
anyone who dared to draw back the 
veil, so nobody did. Nobody but our 
heroine, Emily: 

Emily passed on with faltering steps; 
and having paused a moment at the door 
before she attempted to open it, she then 
hastily entered the chamber, and went 
toward the picture, which . . . hung in 
a dark part of the room. She paused 
again, and then with a timid hand lifted 
the veil; but instantly let it fall—perceiv- 
ing that what it concealed was no pic- 
ture, and before she could leave the 
chamber she dropped senseless on the 
floor. 


Monk Lewis 


A Gothic novel to end all Gothic 
novels was Matthew Gregory Lewis’ 
The Monk (1796). So popular was 
this chiller, that Matthew Gregory 
was known as Monk Lewis for the rest 
of his days. 

The story concerns Ambrosio, the 
abbot of the Capuchin monastery in 
Madrid, who is noted for the purity 
and holiness of his life. One evening, 
after a hard day’s monking, Ambrosio 
returns to his cell, where he finds 
Rosario, a young novice, who had re- 
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cently joined the order. In the course 
of conversation, Rosario throws back 
his monk’s cowl, revealing long golden 
curls, and the astonished Ambrosio 
discovers that Rosario is really a beau- 
tiful young girl named Matilda. She 
had fallen violently in love with him 
and had disguised her sex and joined 
the monastery in order to be near him. 
Well, one thing leads to another, and 
the upshot is that Matilda seduces him. 

With Ambrosio, it was like getting 
olives out of a bottle: if you can get 
the first one out, the rest come easily. 
Ambrosio, having committed one sin, 
promptly embarks on a lurid career of 
mayhem, murder, seduction, rape, in- 
cest, necromancy — all sorts of terrible 
crimes. If you can name it, Ambrosio 
did it. It was awful! And the odd 
thing is that Matilda stands on the 
sidelines egging him on — even aiding 
and abetting him in his pursuit of other 
women. 

Of course, this sort of thing couldn’t 
go on forever. Ambrosio and Matilda 
are found out. They are haled before 
the Inquisition, found guilty, and con- 
demned to be burned at the stake. As 
Ambrosio is sitting alone in his cell, 
awaiting execution, Matilda suddenly 
appears before him. She announces 
that she has sold her soul to the devil 
in return for escape from the Inquisi- 
tion and a long life of “luxury and 
voluptuousness.” Painting a glowing 
picture of the wonderful time they 
could have together, she urges him to 
follow her example, but Ambrosio is 
aghast at the thought of bartering his 
immortal soul. Unable to persuade 
him, Matilda vanishes in a flicker of 
blue flame, after first giving him a 
book of magic, which will enable him 
to summon Lucifer if he changes his 
mind. 
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In an agony of indecision, Ambrosio 
hesitates until the hour of execution. 
Then, unable to face a fiery death at 
the stake, he conjures up Lucifer. But 
he has delayed so long that the guards 
are at the very door. In frantic haste 
he signs a contract, renouncing his 
claim to salvation in return for escape. 
The demon snatches the contract, and 
just as the guards enter the cell, he 
seizes the monk, flies with him up 
through the roof of the dungeon, and 
sets him down on the top of a high 
mountain. The terrified monk demands 
to be taken to Matilda. 

At this point, the gloating Lucifer 
gives him some bad news. First of all, 
Matilda really isn’t Matilda. She is a 
subordinate devil, who has taken the 
form of a beautiful woman to tempt 
him to his damnation. Worse yet, in 
his haste to escape, the monk had for- 
gotten to stipulate long life. The con- 
tract he had signed had guaranteed 
only release from prison, and the 
demon orders him to prepare for in- 
stant death. 

On hearing this sentence, dreadful 
were the feelings of the devoted wretch! 

He sank upon his knees, and raised his 


hands toward heaven. The fiend read 
his intention, and prevented it— 


“What?” he cried, darting at him a 
look of fury: “Dare you still implore 
the Eternal’s mercy? .. . Villain, resign 
your hopes of pardon. Thus I secure 
my prey!” 

As he said this, darting his talons into 
the monk’s shaven crown, he sprang 
with him from the rock. 


While Ambrosio kicks and screams, 
the demon flies up and up, until he 
reaches a dreadful height. Then he 
drops Ambrosio, who plummets to 
earth, and that is the end of the monk. 

As the Gothic novels increased in 


popularity — as they filled the book- 
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stores and formed the staple of the 
lending libraries — naturally they begot 
many parodies. Perhaps the most 
amusing of these is Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey (1818), which 
tells the story of a well-meaning young 
girl who addles her brains by a steady 
diet of Gothic tales. But these parodies 
did not laugh the Gothic novel out 
of existence; on the contrary, the many 
parodies are evidence of the popular- 
ity of the tale of terror. 


The Frankenstein Story 


An event important in the history 
of the Gothic novel occurred during 
the summer of 1816 when a notable 
group of eccentrics gathered on the 
shores of Lake Leman. They were 
Byron and his mistress, Claire Clari- 
mont; Shelley and his mistress, Mary 
Godwin: and Dr. John William Poli- 
dore, Byron's physician. As the eve- 
nings were chilly, they amused them- 
selves by sitting around the fire, telling 
ghost stories, and at Byron’s sugges- 
tion, they decided that each of them 
would write a supernatural tale of his 
own. Two nights later, while their 
heads were still filled with spooks and 
goblins, Coleridge’s Christabel came 
under discussion, and Byron recited 
the lines describing the witchwoman, 
Geraldine, as she undresses herself 
before following Christabel to bed. 

When Byron had finished there was 
a moment’s silence. Then Shelley 
shrieked aloud and, clapping his hands 
to his head, ran screaming from the 
room. They rushed after him and 
found him in a kind of fit. According 
to Polidore’s diary, they doused him 
with water and gave him ether. When 
he had sufficiently recovered, he ex- 


plained what had upset him. He had 
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had a sudden vision of a woman “who 
had eyes instead of nipples, which, 
taking hold of his mind, horrified him.” 

The most important result of this 
curious story-writing project was 
Mary’s Frankenstein (1818). This 
classic, which has been sadly mangled 
by the movie-makers, is the story of a 
young student of natural philosophy, 
who creates a hideous monster, assem- 
bled from spare parts he has collected 
in charnel houses. Dr. Polidore’s con- 
tribution was The Vampire (1819), 
the tale of a young nobleman who is 
killed and returns as a vampire, living 
on the blood of women. Byron, 
Shelley, and Claire began stories but 
never finished them. However, Shelley 
apparently made some literary use of 
the episode, since his vision of the 
strangely endowed lady probably con- 
tributed to his description of the 
“bosom-eyed” creatures in The Witch 
of Atlas. 

Two years after the publication of 
Frankenstein there appeared a book 
which some critics have hailed as the 
masterpiece of the tale of terror, 
Charles Maturin’s Melmoth the Won- 
derer. Maturin depended upon the 
power of suggestion, rather than upon 
crude horror, and he achieved his 
blood-chilling effects by “sheer psy- 
chological finesse.” The plot is an 
interesting blend of the Wandering 
Jew and rhe Faust themes. Melmoth 
sells his soul in return for riches and 
greatly prolonged life, one condition 
of the contract being that it is trans- 
ferrable if he can get anyone to take 
it over. The original bargain was made 
in the seventeenth century, and Mel- 
moth is still alive. The novel is divided 
into a series of episodes, the principal 
character in each of which is placed in 
some frightful situation. As each of 
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them is at the climax of his suffering, 
Melmoth appears and offers to rescue 
him if he will take over the contract. 


The tale of terror remained popular 
during the nineteenth century, reach- 
ing perhaps its peak of horror in Bram 
Stoker’s great shocker, Dracula 
(1897). Of course, many novels that 
cannot be classified as Gothic con- 
tained strong Gothic elements. A case 
in point is Charlotte Bronte’s Jane 
Eyre (1847), with its mysterious pris- 
oner in the attic, the “demoniac 
laughter” at the door of Jane’s cham- 
ber, and the hideous face that stares 
down at her in the night. 

The Gothic novel was by no means 
an exclusively English product. It was 
popular on the continent, and Charles 
Brockden Brown, who introduced it 
to the United States, gave it an Ameri- 
can background. Brown’s gruesome 
tales, of which Wieland (1798) was 
the first, featured sleepwalking, ven- 
triloquism, fanaticism, madness, mur- 
der —even human spontaneous com- 
bustion! 

Those interested in learning a bit 
more about the tale of terror will find 
a good starting point in the chapter on 
the Gothic novel in the fifth volume of 
Professor E. A. Baker’s History of the 
English Novel. But anyone who in- 
tends to become a really serious stu- 
dent of the Gothic should take the 
precaution of first learning an old 
Scottish prayer. Then at midnight — 
when he is deep in Dracula or The 
Dunwich Horror, when the wind 
rises and a board creaks in the attic — 
he can repeat this little prayer and 
therein find comfort: 

From ghoulies and ghosties and long- 

leggety beasties 


And things that go bump in the night, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 
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In an agony of indecision, Ambrosio 
hesitates until the hour of execution. 
Then, unable to face a fiery death at 
the stake, he conjures up Lucifer. But 
he has delayed so long that the guards 
are at the very door. In frantic haste 
he signs a contract, renouncing his 
claim to salvation in return for escape. 
The demon snatches the contract, and 
just as the guards enter the cell, he 
seizes the monk, flies with him up 
through the roof of the dungeon, and 
sets him down on the top of a high 
mountain. The terrified monk demands 
to be taken to Matilda. 

At this point, the gloating Lucifer 
gives him some bad news. First of all, 
Matilda really isn’t Matilda. She is a 
subordinate devil, who has taken the 
form of a beautiful woman to tempt 
him to his damnation. Worse yet, in 
his haste to escape, the monk had for- 
gotten to stipulate long life. The con- 
tract he had signed had guaranteed 
only release from prison, and the 
demon orders him to prepare for in- 
stant death. 

On hearing this sentence, dreadful 
were the feelings of the devoted wretch! 

He sank upon his knees, and raised his 


hands toward heaven. The fiend read 
his intention, and prevented it— 


“What?” he cried, darting at him a 
look of fury: “Dare you still implore 
the Eternal’s mercy? . . . Villain, resign 
your hopes of pardon. Thus I secure 
my prey!” 

As he said this, darting his talons into 
the monk’s shaven crown, he sprang 
with him from the rock. 


While Ambrosio kicks and screams, 
the demon flies up and up, until he 
reaches a dreadful height. Then he 
drops Ambrosio, who plummets to 
earth, and that is the end of the monk. 

As the Gothic novels increased in 


popularity — as they filled the book- 
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stores and formed the staple of the 
lending libraries — naturally they begot 
many parodies. Perhaps the most 
amusing of these is Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey (1818), which 
tells the story of a well-meaning young 
girl who addles her brains by a steady 
diet of Gothic tales. But these parodies 
did not laugh the Gothic novel out 
of existence; on the contrary, the many 
parodies are evidence of the popular- 
ity of the tale of terror. 


The Frankenstein Story 


An event important in the history 
of the Gothic novel occurred during 
the summer of 1816 when a notable 
group of eccentrics gathered on the 
shores of Lake Leman. They were 
Byron and his mistress, Claire Clari- 
mont; Shelley and his mistress, Mary 
Godwin; and Dr. John William Poli- 
dore, Byron’s physician. As the eve- 
nings were chilly, they amused them- 
selves by sitting around the fire, telling 
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tion, they decided that each of them 
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shrieked aloud and, clapping his hands 
to his head, ran screaming from the 
room. They rushed after him and 
found him in a kind of fit. According 
to Polidore’s diary, they doused him 
with water and gave him ether. When 
he had sufficiently recovered, he ex- 


plained what had upset him. He had 
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the tale of a young nobleman who is 
killed and returns as a vampire, living 
on the blood of women. Byron, 
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never finished them. However, Shelley 
apparently made some literary use of 
the episode, since his vision of the 
strangely endowed lady probably con- 
tributed to his description of the 
“bosom-eyed” creatures in The Witch 
of Atlas. 

Two years after the publication of 
Frankenstein there appeared a book 
which some critics have hailed as the 
masterpiece of the tale of terror, 
Charles Maturin’s Melmoth the Won- 
derer. Maturin depended upon the 
power of suggestion, rather than upon 
crude horror, and he achieved his 
blood-chilling effects by “sheer psy- 
chological finesse.” The plot is an 
interesting blend of the Wandering 
Jew and the Faust themes. Melmoth 
sells his soul in return for riches and 
greatly prolonged life, one condition 
of the contract being that it is trans- 
ferrable if he can get anyone to take 
it over. The original bargain was made 
in the seventeenth century, and Mel- 
moth is still alive. The novel is divided 
into a series of episodes, the principal 
character in each of which is placed in 
some frightful situation. As each of 
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them is at the climax of his suffering, 
Melmoth appears and offers to rescue 
him if he will take over the contract. 


The tale of terror remained popular 
during the nineteenth century, reach- 
ing perhaps its peak of horror in Bram 
Stoker’s great shocker, Dracula 
(1897). Of course, many novels that 
cannot be classified as Gothic con- 
tained strong Gothic elements. A case 
in point is Charlotte Bronte’s Jane 
Eyre (1847), with its mysterious pris- 
oner in the attic, the “demoniac 
laughter” at the door of Jane’s cham- 
ber, and the hideous face that stares 
down at her in the night. 

The Gothic novel was by no means 
an exclusively English product. It was 
popular on the continent, and Charles 
Brockden Brown, who introduced it 
to the United States, gave it an Ameri- 
can background. Brown’s gruesome 
tales, of which Wieland (1798) was 
the first, featured sleepwalking, ven- 
triloquism, fanaticism, madness, mur- 
der —even human spontaneous com- 
bustion! 

Those interested in learning a bit 
more about the tale of terror will find 
a good starting point in the chapter on 
the Gothic novel in the fifth volume of 
Professor E. A. Baker’s History of the 
English Novel. But anyone who in- 
tends to become a really serious stu- 
dent of the Gothic should take the 
precaution of first learning an old 
Scottish prayer. Then at midnight — 
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Cosmic Irony in Hardy's 
“The Three Strangers” 


William Van O'Connor 


This article, originally a lecture to the combined sections of the 
course in freshman English at the University of Minnesota, pre- 
sents not only an interesting explication but also some directly use- 
ful material for senior high school teaching. Mr. O’Connor is a well- 
known critic and a professor of English at the University of Min- 


nesota. 


Is ORDER to analyze a work of litera- 

ture we need critical terms and 
concepts. In talking about “The Three 
Strangers” I am going to use only a 
few: intention, theme, plot, focus-of- 
narration, cosmic irony, atmosphere, 
and tone. Used by over-ingenious 


readers, critical terminology can lead 
to unnecessary complications. Judi- 
ciously used, it can be helpful. 

In reading a story we must look for 
the writer’s intention; or, to put it an- 
other way, we must ask what it is he 
is trying to say. You may feel that 
asking such a question is making a lot 
out of a simple problem, that a story 
says what it says, and that is all there 
is to it. But this isn’t all there is to it. 
Different readers tend to see different 
things in a story, and to make different 
interpretations of it. 

Presumably a man writes to tell us 
something that he believes. He has in- 
sights into the nature of the universe 
or human conduct, and he feels com- 
pelled to state them, to body them 
forth in the form of poems, short 
stories, or novels. But let us stay with 
the short story. If a story is worth- 
while it makes a revelation; it tells us, 


dramatizes for us, something the 
author feels to be true about human 
conduct. 

Let me tell you right off what I 
think Hardy’s “The Three Strangers” 
says, and then attempt to justify my 
interpretation. I believe the story exists 
on two levels: the level of exciting 
plot, and the level of a view of the 
human situation. 

First, the level of exciting plot. We 
see a man join a country baptismal 
party at a cottage called Higher Crow- 
stairs. He sits in the chimney corner 
and joins in the fun. Shortly, another 
man enters, and gradually we learn he 
is a hangman, on his way to Caster- 
bridge to hang a man who was con- 
demned for a theft. Then another man 
comes to the door. He looks at the 
group inside, especially at the hang- 
man, he becomes frightened, and runs 
away. A cannon booms in the distance, 
signifying that a prisoner has escaped. 
The hangman asks if a constable is 
present, and one of the men identifies 
himself as the constable. In some con- 
fusion, all of the men take off into the 
darkness in pursuit of the man they 
believe to be the escaped criminal. The 
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baby cries and the women go upstairs 
to attend to it, leaving the room empty. 
Very soon the man who had been 
sitting at the fireside returns and begins 
to wolf down food and drink. He is 
joined by the hangman. Both of them 
give reasons for abandoning the chase. 
Then they leave. The scene shifts to 
the outdoors, and we see the constable 
and others confronting the man they 
were chasing. He allows himself to be 
captured and they return with him to 
the house. Two of the officers from 
the Casterbridge jail are there, and 
one of them says this is not the right 
man. His description of the escaped 
criminal is a description of the man in 
the. chimney corner. We then learn 
that the man caught by the constable is 
his brother. He says when he had seen 
his brother and the hangman he had 
become terrified and run away. He is 
released. Next day the search is re- 
newed, but the escaped prisoner is not 
found, indeed is never found. Specu- 
lation says he has gone overseas or lost 
himself in a populous city. The neigh- 
borhood is sympathetic with him be- 
cause of his coolness in escaping and 
because his sentence was dispropor- 
tionate to his crime. (He and his family 
had been starving, and he had stolen 
a sheep in open defiance of its owner.) 
Then we are told that all this hap- 
pened a good while ago; the shepherd 
and his wife are both dead, and the 
baby who had been baptized is now 
an old lady. And we are told that the 
story of the three strangers is well 
known throughout the countryside. 
What do we have on this level of 
exciting action? We have confusion 
of identity, the chase, and suspense. 
All of these are common elements in 
adventure stories. There are also comic 
touches of various sorts. The story 
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can be read on this level, for its excite- 
ment and humor. Presumably Hardy 
wanted to write an exciting story, and 
he succeeded. But what does the story 
mean? What was Hardy’s intention? 
Put another way, what is the theme of 
“The Three Strangers’? 


The Level of Meaning 


I think the story means something 
like this: life is short, the law is some- 
times grossly unjust, human beings are 
comic and pathetic, capable of affec- 
tion, admiring of courage and skill. 
Hardy’s intention in the story is to tell 
us that human strivings occur against 
a backdrop of cosmic mystery. 


How did I arrive at this interpreta- 
tion? Generally speaking, from inter- 
nal evidence in the story and evidence 
from Hardy’s other work. By internal 
evidence I mean such matters as the 
tone of the narrator’s “voice” and the 
focus-of-narration. Hardy’s poems and 
other stories frequently employ the 
view of the cosmic ironist. Writers 
tend to have a persistent view of 
things throughout their poetry or fic- 
tion, and knowing their work as a 
whole one can often get a clue to the 
meaning of any individual part of their 
work. Let me cite a poem of Hardy’s, 
“Nature’s Questioning,” before I re- 
turn to the question of “internal evi- 
dence.” 


When I look forth at dawning, pool 
Field, flock, and lonely tree, 
All seem to gaze at me 
Like chastened children sitting silent in 
a school; 


Their faces dulled, constrained, and 
worn, 
As though the master’s ways 
Through the long teaching days 
Had cowed them til their early zest was 
overborne. 
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Upon them stirs in lippings mere 
(As if once clear in call, 
But now scarce breathed at all)— 
“We wonder, ever wonder, why we find 
us here! i 


“Has some Vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But important to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and let us now to 
hazardry? 


“Or come we of an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pains? .. . 
Or are we live remains 
Of Godhead dying downwards, brain 
and eye now gone? 


“Or is it that some high Plan betides, 
As yet not understood, 
Of Evil stormed by Good, 
We the forlorn Hope over which 
Achievement strides?” 


Thus things around. No answer 1... 
Meanwhile the winds, and rains, 
And Earth’s old glooms and pains 
Are still the same, and Life and Death 
are neighbors nigh.* 


What does the poem say? It says the 
poet cannot see any intelligence in the 
universe, although it may be there. He 
does not know what the riddle of the 
universe is. He does know the earth 
has winds and rains, that human beings 
suffer, and that life is always shadowed 
by death. This is not so very different 
from what he says in “The Three 
Strangers.” 

Hardy is commonly said to be an 
ironic writer, and of course he is. 
More specifically, he is a cosmic iro- 
nist. By cosmic irony I mean seeing 
human affairs not as they appear to 
human participants but from great 
distances of time and space. A human 
struggle viewed close up has intensity; 
viewed from a great distance the 
struggle will seem rather pointless, for 


*From Collected Poems. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the, Macmillan Company. 
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time and space cause any human con- 
cern to dwindle into insignificance. 
There is also a strong element of 
pathos in this, especially because, as 
Hardy implies in his poem, on the one 
hand we Pel ourselves and our affairs 
to be very important (possibly in- 
volved with divinity) and on the other 
hand we feel that the hugeness of the 
universe and the vastness of eternity 
say our self-concern is presumptuous. 


Thus far I have used several critical 
terms: intention, theme, plot, focus-of- 
narration, and cosmic irony. I want to 
introduce the figure of the narrator or 
the question of the focus of narration. 
The narrator is not introduced and 
we do not visualize him. He is imper- 
sonal. The language of the story, how- 
ever, is his, just as the interpretation 
of the action ts his. The tone, a mixture 
of comedy and pathos, is his. The per- 
spective in which the story is told is 
his. The action is viewed from a dis- 
tance. Undoubtedly this distance is a 
key factor, for it contributes to the 
irony. 

Consider the opening paragraphs: 


Among the few features of agricul- 
tural England which retain an appear- 
ance but little modified by the lapse of 
centuries may be reckoned the high, 
grassy and furzy downs, coombs, or 
ewe-leases, as they are indifferently 
called, that fill a large area of certain 
counties in the south and southwest. If 
any mark of human occupation is met 
hereon, it usually takes the form of the 
solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage 
stood on such a down, and may possibly 
be standing there now. In spite of its 
loneliness, however, the spot, by actual 
measurement, was not more than five 
miles from a county-town. Yet that af- 
fected it little. Five miles of irregular 
upland, during the long inimical seasons, 
with their sleets, snow, rains, and mists, 
afford withdrawing space enough to 
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isolate a Timon or a Nebuchadnezzar; 
much less, in fair weather, to please that 
less repellent tribe, the poets, philos- 
ophers, artists, and others who “conceive 
and meditate of pleasant things.” 


The land is desolate, inimical to human 
life. Nothing much has changed with 
the centuries. But the generations pass 
quickly and their habitations, too, last 
only a short span. Two points are made 
that will be repeated throughout the 
story: Nature is harsh, and Time 
passes on indifferently. And consider 
the closing paragraph: 


The grass has long been green on the 
graves of Shepherd Fennel and his frugal 
wife; the guests who made up the 
christening party have mainly followed 
their entertainers to the tomb; the baby 
in whose honor they all had met is a 
matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But 
the arrival of the three strangers at the 
shepherd’s that night, and the details 
connected therewith, is a story as well- 
known as ever in the country about 
Higher Crowstairs. 


Here too Time has conquered or will 
soon conquer. All the excitement of 
the story, the escape of a condemned 
man, has turned to legend. The coun- 
tryside presumably i is the same as ever; 
only the generation has changed. The 
opening and closing paragraphs frame 
the story, inviting the reader to see the 
action as something that is now a part 
of history and legend. 

Nature and Time function in the 
story almost as if they were charac- 
ters. The rain smites the cottage roof 
and beats against the cabbages i in the 
garden and against the beehives. The 
land is rocky and the gullies are pre- 
cipitate. The pleasures of the people 
living at Higher Crowstairs are the 
small, marginal pleasures of those who 
live in a barren region. We learn that 
Higher Crowstairs was not built 
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against a hedge (“some starved frag- 
ment of ancient hedge is usually taken 
advantage of in the erection of these 
forlorn dwellings”), but out in the 
open. And the narrator says why: 
“The only reason for its precise situ- 
ation seemed to be the crossing of two 
ats Aape at right angles hard by, 

hich may have crossed there and 
a for a good five hundred years.” 
Time and history seem to echo 
through the story, even in the lan- 
guage itself: “The level rainstorm 
smote walls, slopes and hedges like 
the clothyard shafts of Senlac and 
Crecy.” The battle of Senlac was in 
1066 and Crecy was in 1346—and of 
course references to such ancient 
battles seem to make the land itself 
timeless, contrasting with the tran- 
siency of the lives of the characters 
in the story. The edge of the cup 
used for drinking mead had _ been 
worn “by the rub of whole genera- 
tions of thirsty lips that had gone the 
way of all flesh.” 


The Role of Characters 


Consider also that we see the char- 
acters as though from a distance, their 
distance from us in time and their dis- 
tance in the sense that they seem to 
be not so much individuals as figures 
typifying human emotions. We are 
never shown complicated intellectual 
or philosophical speculations. The 
point of the story does not depend on 
the thinking or decision of any one 
or more of the characters. We see the 
characters from the outside, almost as 


though they were in a play or a ballet. 


We learn their names but we do not 
get to know them intimately. This is 
our introduction to the group gath- 
ered for the party: 
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Nineteen persons were gathered there. 
Of these, five women, wearing gowns of 
various bright hues, sat in chairs along 
the wall; girls, shy and not shy, filled 
the window-bench; four men, including 
Charles Jake the hedge carpenter, Elijah 
New the parish-clerk, and John Pitcher, 
a neighboring dairyman, the shepherd’s 
father-in-law, lolled in the settle; a 
young man and maid, who were blush- 
ing over tentative pour-parlers on a life- 
companionship, sat beneath the corner 
cupboard; and an elderly engaged man 
of fifty or upward moved restlessly 
about from spots where his betrothed 
was not to the spot where she was. 


We do not learn much more about the 
central characters. Shepherd Fennel 
is hospitable and his wife is stingy. 
The hangman likes his grog and is 
thick-skinned. The condemned man 
is resourceful and courageous. The 
constable is inept. Perhaps one might 
say the characters are identifiable not 
by the nature of their thoughts but 
by the nature of their emotions. One 
and all they seem to be a part of the 
long human procession. 

An air of irrationality pervades the 
story. The fireplace is described thus: 
“On the hearth, in front of a back- 
brand to give substance, blazed a fire 
of thorns that cracked ‘like the laugh- 
ter of a fool.’ ” This is another descrip- 
tion: “And so the dance whizzed on 
with cumulative fury, the performers 
moving in their planet-like courses, di- 
rect and retrograde, from apogee to 
perigee, till the hand of the well- 
kicked clock at the bottom of the 
room had traveled over the circumfer- 
ence of an hour.” The first passage 
suggests that there is something ae 
comical about human activities, and 
the second that human lives are driven, 
like the planets, by mysterious forces. 


Irony is everywhere. The hangman 
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drinks from a cup bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 
There is No Fun 
Until i Cum. 


There is irony in the song that asks 
God’s mercy on the soul 3 a man un- 
justly condemned to death. And there 
is irony in the hangman’s confronting 
the condemned but not knowing who 
he is, and in the general mistaking of 
the third stranger for the condemned 
man. 

With few exceptions, the characters 
are unintentionally comic. Shepherdess 
Fennel plans the sort of party that 
will keep the guests entertained but 
not make them ravenously hungry or 
thirsty—but the dancing gets out of 
hand and she is unable to prevent a 
run on her larder. There is something 
almost wild about the movements of 
the young fiddler—“his fingers were 
so small and short as to necessitate a 
constant shifting for the high notes, 
from which he scrambled back to the 
first position with sounds of unmixed 
purity of tone.” The engaged man of 
fifty is incongruous, and, as the con- 
stable, he is like one of the low char- 
acters in Shakespeare, impressed with 
the dignity of the law but not having 
himself the poise and authority neces- 
sary to enforce it with dignity. 

The engaged man of fifty stepped 

quavering out from the wall, his be- 

trothed beginning to sob on the back of 
the chair. 

“You are a sworn constable?” 

“I be, Sir.” 

‘“Then pursue the criminal at once, 
with assistance, and bring him back here. 
He can’t have gone far.” 

“I will, Sir, I will-when I’ve got my 
staff. I'll go home and get it, and come 
sharp here, and start in a body.” 

“Staff! —never mind your staff; the 
man’ll be gone!” 

“But I can’t do nothing without my 
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staff—can I, William and John, and 
Charles Jake? No; for there’s the king’s 
royal crown painted on en in yaller and 
gold, and the lion and the unicorn... .” 


And on he goes. Finally persuaded 
that the pursuit should be immediate, 
the constable leads the men out onto 
the dangerous terrain. When he finds 
the man be believes to be the con- 
demned man, he says, 


“Your money or your life!” 

“No, no,” whispered John Pitcher. 
“°Tisn’t our side ought to say that. 
That’s the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law.” 

“Well, well,” replied the constable, 
impatiently; “I must say something, 
mustn’t I? and if you had all the weight 
o’ this undertaking upon your mind, per- 
haps you’d say the wrong thing, too!— 
Prisoner at the bar, surrender in the 
name of the Father—the Crown, I mane!” 


What is the intention of Hardy’s 
irony? Presumably it is a way of say- 
ing that so much incongruity and 1r- 
rationality are comic and pathetic, es- 
pecially when viewed, as they are in 
“The Three Strangers,” against the 
backdrop of a universe no one under- 
stands. 


Hardy is often discussed as a writer 
who makes much of atmosphere, and 
perhaps I should make a comment 
about atmosphere in “The Three 
Strangers.” Atmosphere can be a mis- 
leading term because it means more 
than the description of a physical set- 
ting. In “The Three Strangers,” at- 
mosphere is not merely the lonely cot- 
tage and the rugged landscape, it is 
the author’s dramatized view of the 
lives of his characters. The atmosphere 
expresses his ironic view of the human 
situation, and his sympathy. For 
clearly “The Three Strangers” is not 
a bitter or cynical story. If a single 
word had to be used to characterize 
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its tone the word would be pathos. At- 
mosphere helps generate the tone of 
the story. And as I have suggested, 
the chief clue to understanding this 
tone is cosmic irony. 


The World of Hardy 
At the beginning I said that usually 


a writer has a subject matter and 
themes that continue to engage him. 
If we read Dickens or Henry James 
or William Faulkner we come to rec- 
ognize what the Dickens “world” is 
like, or the James “world,” or the 
Faulkner “world.” The same is true of 
Hardy. Let us take a look at “Channel 
Firing,” one of his most famous 


poems: 


That night your great guns, unawares, 
Shook all our coffins as we lay, 

And broke the chancel window-squares, 
We thought it was the Judgement-day 


And sat upright. While drearisome 

Arose the howl of wakened hounds: 

The mouse let fall the altar-crumb, 

The worms drew back into their 
mounds, 


The glebe cow drolled. Till God called, 
0; 

It’s gunnery practice out at sea 

Just as before you went below; 

The world is as it used to be: 


“All nations striving strong to make 

Red war yet redder. Mad as hatters 

They do no more for Christes sake 

Than you who are helpless in such mat- 
ters. 


“That this is not the judgement-hour 
For some of them’s a blessed thing, 

For if it were they’d have to scour 
Hell’s floor for so much threatening .... 


“Ha, ha. It will be warmer when 
I blow the trumpet (if indeed 

I ever do; for you are men, 
And rest eternal sorely need).” 


So down we lay again. “I wonder, 
Will the world ever saner be,” 
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Said one, “than when He sent us under 
In our indifferent century!” 


And many a skeleton shook his head. 
“Instead of preaching forty year,” 
My neighbor Parson Thirdly said, 
“I wish I had stuck to pipes and beer.” 


Again the guns disturbed the hour, 
Roaring their readiness to avenge, 

As far inland as Stourton Tower, 
And Camelot, and starlit Stonehenge.? 


In this poem Hardy posits a deity, but 
notice that he is whimsical. God 
laughs in saying the guns booming at 
sea should not be mistaken for judg- 
ment day. He adds there may never 
be a judgment day. The poem implies 
that the world never changes. The 
hounds howl, the mice nibble, and 
the cow drools—and men fight. The 
poem was written in 1914 but things 
were no different during the Roman 
occupation of England or during the 
days of King Arthur. The war of 
1914 is viewed against the long back- 
drop of history and against an in- 
different cosmos. “Channel Firing” is 
another instance of cosmic irony. 
Cosmic irony is everywhere in 
Hardy’s fiction and poetry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was rather common in 
nineteenth century literature. Un- 
doubtedly there were many reasons 
why it was common. For one thing, 
the doctrine of evolution implied that 
man was a chance phenomenon in the 
universe, a product of what Darwin 
called “natural selection.” To be a 
chance phenomenon and to have 
evolved from a lower species was 
humbling, and inevitably writers be- 
gan to see the human being not only 
in terms of his own instinctive esti- 
mate of his importance but in relation 


*From Collected Poems. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Macmillan Company. 
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to his part in the history of the uni- 
verse. 

Since Hardy makes so much of 
cosmic irony perhaps we should ask 
ourselves whether or not it is a good 
or a bad thing to see our preoccupa- 
tions constantly in such a way. Ob- 
viously this way of looking at our- 
selves can be a corrective for self- 
centeredness. The quality of deadly 
earnestness that sometimes gets into 
our lives will seem foolish and exces- 
sive so viewed. However, there may 
also be a danger in cosmic irony. It 
may be true that the universe is in- 
different to us, and certainly our lives 
are brief, as Hardy insists. On the 
other hand, if what happens to us is 
not important, then nothing is. im- 
portant. Our lives are lived in a so- 
cial context, with civilization as the 
immediate backdrop. Self-preservation 
and our need of a sense of significance 
require that we take our affairs seri- 
ously. But at whatever point our self- 
centeredness tends to become exces- 
sive we can afford to take the longer 
view, to remember that our affairs 
can be viewed against the backdrop of 
history and of eternity. Hardy’s “The 
Three Strangers” is an example of 
cosmic irony. As a story it does not 
investigate or evaluate the view of 
the cosmic ironist, but anyone read- 
ing the story should want to raise 
the question for himself. 

In conclusion, I should ask whether 
or not “The Three Strangers” is a 
successful story. The term “success- 
ful” is relative. On the level of plot 
it holds the reader’s interest. On sev- 
eral occasions “The Three Strangers” 
has been dramatized, as a stage play 
and for television. It is well paced, it 


has suspense, and is generally exciting. 
(Continued on page 262) 


The Novel That Says Something 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Making a plea that novelists “grapple with social reality today,” 
this article, which is a chapter from a book soon to be published, 
takes a dim view of recent best-sellers. Mr. Uzzell, a retired profes- 
sor of English, lives in Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


I WIsH to enter a plea for the novel 

with a moral purpose. We once 
more live in times that, to use Tom 
Paine’s famous line during the Revo- 
lution, try men’s souls. Novelists to- 
day face a great opportunity to help 
us possess our souls, especially our so- 
cial and political souls. We as a 


people are confused by the alarming 
news; we hope desperately that some- 


one will do something, we don’t know 
just what; we need clarification and 
interpretation of current events; and 
the novelist can render this service 
more effectively than anyone else. 
The facts behind the day’s news, 
scattered and unrelated, can be found 
outside of novels, but the average citi- 
zen won't dig for them or organize 
them; a good novel will do this for 
him. Many people do read widely in 
order to make up their minds; the 
novel, which appeals to feelings as 
well as to mind, helps them make up 
their minds. The novelist who does 
this for his reader faces a moral re- 
sponsibility: he must be informed, 
wise, prophetic. 

A protest against the novel with 
ideas, the novel that “ says something,” 
that conceals a sermon, is from time 
to time heard in certain literary circles. 
Why is this? My belief is that it stems 
from faulty esthetics and from the re- 


volt against the insufferably bad pious 
novels of the nineteenth century. In 
that pre-modern age moral direction 
sprang from religion, the most elo- 
quent voices were heard from the pul- 
pit, and novelists themselves were 
given to endless preaching. This ten- 
dency was inherited from eighteenth 
century writing, especially the French. 
In the early American novels the pious 
teachings were dinned so loudly in the 
reader’s ear that he could hardly fol- 
low the story. At about the turn of 
the century, “however, a burst of en- 
lightenment coupled with a_ better 
understanding of the technique of fic- 
tion freed the novel of the blight of 
stuffy, pious moralizing. 

The revolt against the pious novel 
swung to the opposite extreme and the 
cult of modern objectivity was born. 
The scientific attitude, affecting all 
twentieth century life, influenced 
novelists who began to preach and 
practice detachment of the author. 
The creative literary artist, we were 
told, is not a teacher or preacher; his 
highest duty i is merely to present “life 
as it is” and let the reader reach his 
own conclusions. The ultimate tri- 
umph of this extremist’s theory of fic- 
tion was found in James Joyce’s 
Ulysses which prompted endless imi- 
tations in documentary or case _his- 
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tory realism, the most notable, and 
most difficult to read, being John Dos 
Passos’ trilogy, U. S. A. To the ex- 
tent that their subject matter was 
more or less obvious or had no weight 
of significance or reached melodramat- 
ic levels, the rigorous detachment of 
the novelists of the twenties and thir- 
ties was appropriate and impressive. 

These notable achievements instead 
of exterminating the “propaganda 
novel,” as it had been stigmatized, 
prepared the way for some of the 
still greater novels of the post-modern 
or atomic age in which we now live. 
The sufferings of the depression and 
the disasters of two more wars forced 
novelists to face the question of why 
as well as what. When we last en- 
gaged in a world war, novelists and 
playwrights willingly gave their serv- 
ices and wrote books and plays to 
help mobilize the nation for victory, 
and no one wasted time arguing that 
they shouldn’t do so. Why can they 
not help us win the cold war and 
peace? My plea that they do so is di- 
rected to them and to novel readers 
and reviewers and publishers. 

This can’t be done? Voltaire, 
with Candide, helped lift Europe out 
of the Middle Ages; Gorki, Tolstoy, 
and Jack London, with their fiction, 
prepared for the Russian revolution; 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin mo- 
bilized the northern armies in ’61; 
Dickens’ novels achieved a reform of 
the prison system in England; Upton 
Sinclair, with his The Jungle, brought 
about the present U.-S. meat inspec- 
tion system; Sinclair Lewis’ Main 
Street punctured American jingoistic 
smugness; John Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath jolted capitalistic exploiters 
and sparked some progressive legis- 
lation; George Orwell’s 1984 horrified 
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the reading world into an awareness 
of the present drift of the western 
world toward totalitarianism; Frederic 
Wakeman’s The Hucksters (and a 
spate of other similar novels following 
it) exposed the shady conspiracies of 
Madison Avenue to public view; and, 
lastly, Sloan Wilson, with his The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, scored 
enslavement by regimentation in mod- 
ern business. I omit many other novels 
notable for their impacts on social 
morals. 

The authors of these novels com- 
pelled attention and were read. They 
achieved distinction not only as 
novelists but as citizens, prophets, and 
teachers. Why not? Is a novelist any 
less a citizen because he is an artist? 
Tolstoy who wrote at least two great 
masterpieces, War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina, was always a moral- 
ist and wrote a book, What Is Art? 
to argue that a moral purpose is al- 
ways an element in any great art. 

As we enlarge our definition of the 
novel to include the novel with a mes- 
sage we must not swing to another 
extreme and state that all good novels 
will preach a sermon. We must now 
see that moral emphasis in a novel may 
vary from none at-all to an obtrusion 
of comment which overwhelms the 
narrative. Among the treasures in any 
library are books like Robinson Cru- 
soe, Alice In Wonderland, and Green 
Mansions, which provide the delights 
of escape with the everyday world 
left far behind. At the other extreme 
are highly didactic works like Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the more read- 
able social propaganda novels of Al- 
dous Huxley and George Orwell. 
Anyone surveying the output of 
novelists during the two centuries of 
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the novel in English would be rash 
to state that any effect or subject is 
impossible to the novel. The principle 
to which we can adhere is that a novel 
is great, enthralling, important to the 
extent that it is not only entertaining 
but also presents life as well as lives, 
springs from a mature and philosophic 
or moral attitude toward people and 
events, and does all this without piety 
or didacticism. 

With this flexibility of the art of 
the long narrative available to today’s 
novelists, with complete freedom of 
expression so long as expression has 
an artistic purpose, with a reading au- 
dience wearying of movies and tele- 
vision—what are today’s novelists do- 
ing with this opportunity? What an 
age for the novelist who can interpret 
as well as entertain! The drama of the 
cold war, of political maneuverings 
and conspiracies, of inflation spiraling 
to what, of racial tensions, of breath- 
taking scientific discoveries, of un- 
democratic security measures, of the 
crises in education, population growth, 
highway fatalities, big business mer- 
gers, regimentation and automation, 
religious revivals—what an age for the 
novelist! What opportunities for the 
novelist who is saturated in the trends 
of the times, who has mastered the 
art of narrative, and who has some- 
thing to say! 


Best-Sellers Evaluated 


The reader seeking today novels of 
importance, as I have defined them, is 
discouraged. What do I find in today’s 
best-seller list? At the top as I write 
is James Gould Cozzens’ By Love 
Possessed. Hailed by some critics, who 
stammer in the presence of a best- 
seller, as a “masterpiece,” the novel is 
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a study of a typical American com- 
munity which, according to the au- 
thor, consists predominantly of sadists, 
nymphomaniacs, embezzlers, and sui- 
cides. The novel offers the reader ideas 
about life. What ideas? Parents love 
their children, unattractive girls are 
easier to make, old people are often 
lonely! Where has Mr. Cozzens been 
since the lights went out at Hiro- 
shima? He lives in the country, his re- 
viewer tells us, seldom goes to town, 
hasn’t seen a movie in twenty years, 
and spends his leisure in his garden. 

Mr. Cozzens edged out Peyton 
Place by Grace Metalious as top best- 
seller. This is another study of what 
is obviously supposed to be a typical 
American town. The dopes, sots, 
lechers, thieves, drunks in this work 
make the love-possessed citizens look 
like sweet old grandmas. Those I 
know who have plowed through its 
degradations, I find by test, agreed 
with me that the highlight of the novel 
was a five-day drunken binge of sev- 
eral prominent citizens in a littered 
cellar. Another “best” pouring from 
the presses for educated readers of 
novels is The World of Suzy Wong 
by Richard Mason. And who is Suzy? 
A prostitute in a Hong Kong dive. A 
slinking parade of human slugs use 
her for a few months, and then our 
hero marries her! The old, old formula 
- of the good-bad woman, spiced 
or sales with sexual degradation. We 
escape from the tiresome problems at 
home to the charms of—a prostitute 
in Hong Kong. 

Not all our current “best” novels 
are about prostitutes. In three the au- 
thors make an effort to grapple with 
social realities. Thomas Costain’s Be- 
low the Salt is a carefully-wrought 
pot-boiler using the trade-marked 
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background and props of Ivanhoe 
with a selling angle on Magna Carta. 
This novel has the safe moral that it 
would be terrible to live without the 
freedoms won at Runnymede, which 
we now all enjoy. On the Beach by 
Nevil Shute, billed as a “tract for the 
times,” is the horror-tragedy of a 
handful of people who survive the de- 
struction of the world by nuclear ex- 
plosives. The author seems to be tell- 
ing his reader that he is doomed but 
he does not tell him what he should be 
doing to avoid that doom instead of 
reading a horror story. The horror is 
enough; it sells. Ayn Rand’s Atlas 
Shrugged purports to be a fantasy 
portrayal of a social utopia with a 
line-up of the villains of the world we 
live in. Actually it is a tedious, sub- 
jective, hate-inspired outburst of in- 
accurate observation and faulty anal- 
ysis bogged down by fictional tripe. 
I prefer the anarchy we now have to 
that offered us by Miss Rand. 

None of these novels grapple with 
social reality today. We hear it ar- 
gued that the present age is too com- 
plicated, too confused to be under- 
stood or ordered into art by a novel- 
ist. In the midst of chaos, the argu- 
ment runs, how can the social novel 
be other than chaotic? Such proresta- 
tions are rationalizations. Blame should 
be fixed on the novelist, not on the 
art he practices. Any novelist who 
seeks order and form in his subject 
matter instead of in himself is himself 
chaotic and confused. It is true that 
the novelist must wait upon history to 
be able to grasp significances, but the 
wait is shortest for those writers with 
the liveliest imaginations and surest 
skill in invention. 
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We are told also by critics who 
are tired of reading novels that the 
news of the day is more absorbing 
than any novel can be and that people 
today pick up a book to escape from 
the news. I can’t believe either of these 
dicta. The first response to sensational 
news is shock, confusion, anxiety. Fol- 
lows soon a deep need to understand, 
to be able to relate the startling events 
to one’s own safety and fortunes. 
Clarity and understanding come only 
with history, and the fullest compre- 
hension from the still more ordered, 
vision-producing pages of the novel 
which says something. 

The authors of novels like these I 
have just named waste no time listen- 
ing to the heresy that life is one thing 
and morals another and that their busi- 
ness is to portray life and not to 
preach. These writers know that 
human life is morals, that life is a his- 
tory of moral judgments, that a moral 
is a formulation, a distillate of life. A 
story about an unmoral man would 
still be a moral narrative: the life of 
a man with the psychology of a dumb 
beast would lead any reader to con- 
demn such a life. 


In making my plea for the moral re- 
sponsibility of the novelist | am aware 
that I am addressing writers as well as 
readers. May the readers catch some 
of my enthusiasm for the novel that 
guides our thoughts as well as our feel- 
ings, and may the writer be encour- 
aged to write about the world we ac- 
tually live in and have something to 
say about it. For both reader and 
writer the novel that does say some- 
thing may be the most difficult to start 
and the most difficult to put down! 


Conrad tor the Classroom 


Carlyle King 


Professor King, Department of English, University of Saskatche- 
wan, concludes that Conrad “speaks to the condition of the young” 
because “he tells no pretty lies about either the universe or man.” 
This paper was read at the 1957 meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Minneapolis. 


VALUE of a sentence,” said 

Conrad in Nostromo, “is in the 
personality that utters it, for nothing 
new can be said by man or woman.” 
Certainly the body of Conrad’s fiction 
offers nothing new in the way of in- 
tellectual statement or philosophical 
creed. His values are the old verities 
of honesty, loyalty, and courage, pre- 
sented not as a system of ethical 
“truth,” but made visible to us in the 
lives and fortunes of his characters: 
Axel Heyst and Lena, Captain An- 
thony and Flora de Barral, Lord Jim 
and Captain McWhirr. What makes 
the stories count for us is the quality 
of their creator, for even the less suc- 
cessful pages of his writing bear the 
stamp of a man of unimpeachable 
integrity who is trying to set down as 
clearly and as directly as he can his 
vision of the world and his discoveries 
about the perpetually mystifying mo- 
tions of the human spirit. Like Single- 
ton in The Nigger of the “Narcissus” 
he steers with care, and we trust him. 
No writer illustrates better than Con- 
rad Henry James’ observation that 
ultimately the most important thing 
about any work of art is the quality 
of the mind that produced it: “No 
good novel will: ever proceed from a 
superficial mind.” After we have 


scrutinized his fictional techniques, 
after we have examined critically his 
plots, his themes, and his characteriza- 
tion, we come back in Conrad to a 
bedrock of candor and honesty that is 
permanently valuable. This is why he 
appeals to the young; this is why it is 
a pleasure to present Conrad in the 
classroom. 

Conrad wins the respect of the 
young because he tells no pretty lies 
about either the universe or man. He 
has looked into the heart of darkness, 
and he rejects the flatteries of self- 
deluding optimism. He faces the fact 
that there is much that is vile and base 
lurking in the world we love. He 
shares with us what he calls in “The 
Lagoon” “the ever-ready suspicion of 
evil, the gnawing suspicion that lurks 
in our hearts.” He is one acquainted 
with the night; he knows mankind’s 
helplessness before the rage and feroc- 
ity of nature; he never forgets that 
the buffetings of chance may easily 
destroy the gentle and the innocent. 
Ominous evil constantly shadows his 
good. Again and again he reminds us 
that always we walk on the knife-edge 
of peril. We are only on sufferance 
here; like Lord Jim, “not one of us 
is safe.” This, however, in Conrad’s 
fiction is never an argument for nega- 
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tion or despair. In the face of the 
malevolence of nature, heroism is not 
only possible, heroism is; in spite of 
hostile forces, men in Conrad’s stories 
are seen achieving maturity and stature 
and significance. 


The same is true of Conrad’s repre- 
sentation of the still tougher conflict 
that goes on within man’s divided 
mind. He shows us men like Tom 
Lingard (in The Rescue), who is 
ready for any startling danger but 
“defenceless as a child before the shad- 
owy impulses of his own heart,” or 
like Heyst (in Victory), who cannot 
“defend himself from compassion,” 
and he shows with stern logic how 
their frailties issue in disaster. Decoud 
in Nostromo, he tells us, “died from 
solitude and want of faith in himself 
and others.” He is harsh in his treat- 
ment of inflated sentiments and quix- 
otic aspirations, like those of Freya of 
the Seven Isles and Lord Jim, and more 
than harsh towards the perverted 
idealism, which is hollow at the core, 
of Kurtz in “Heart of Darkness.” 
Still a moral victory of sorts is won by 
Jim and Heyst and even by Kurtz. 
Conrad’s ubiquitous moral detective, 
Marlow, goes about, like another 
Diogenes, looking for an honest man; 
surprisingly, he is always finding one, 
or at least the makings of one. 


Moral Dilemma in Conrad 


Certainly it is not difficult to engage 
the young student’s sympathetic in- 
terest in Conrad’s representation of 
moral dilemma. Perhaps this is because 
between the ages, say, of sixteen and 
_ twenty, choice always seem terribly 
difficult and decision fraught with the 
gravest consequences. Conrad, it seems, 


speaks to the condition of the young. 
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Freshman students are sometimes per- 
plexed by Axel i ig because a man 
so passive, so aloof, and so skeptical 
has never before come within their 
actual or reading experience; but they 
never fail to respond sympathetically 
to the situation wherein he must either 
sacrifice the well-being of the girl 
whom he has chosen to protect or else 
engage in a violence that outrages his 
soul. There are many similar situations 
in Conrad: Tom Lingard is torn be- 
tween the point of honor and the point 
of passion; the young sailor who 
comes to be known as Lord Jim makes 
in a split second a_half-involuntary 
choice so wrong that it demands the 
expiation of a lifetime; Arsat, in “The 
Lagoon,” chooses between love of 
woman and love of brother and finds 
that either choice would have been 
equally bad; the student Razumov, in 
Under Western Eyes, must decide 
whether to protect a fellow student 
whose ideas he dislikes and whose con- 
duct he detests or to suffer the de- 
struction of his own prospects and 
career. In every such moment the 
iy as well as the power and the 
gory, of the human condition is mani- 
est. 


Then there are stories in which men, 
especially young men, face the full 
fury of life’s onset upon them, stand 
the test, and achieve responsibility and 
selfhood. In one of the best of these, 
The Shadow Line, a young man on his 
first command endures delay, disease, 
heat, adverse winds, bad luck, the 
malignance in the nature of things, and 
the malice of man; at the same time 
he is fighting the demons within of 
fear, worry, and remorse. He learns 
that “a man should stand up to his bad 
luck, to his mistakes, to his conscience, 
and all that sort of thing,” and in so 
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learning he crosses the line from youth 
to maturity. He also wins the undying 
regard of the group of wonderful men 
who worked with him and without 
whom he could have accomplished 
nothing. As Marlow is made to say in 
another context: “We exist only in so 
far as we hang together.” Conrad 
asserts, as in his opinion the novelist 
must always assert, the fact of human 
solidarity. 

Paralleling the stories, like The 
Shadow Line and “The Secret Sharer,” 
of young men who in their hour of 
trial pass the test of maturity are the 
stories of Conrad’s great-hearted cap- 
tains who endure and achieve: Mc- 
Whirr of Typhoon and Whalley of 
“The End of the Tether.” Captain 
Whalley, of whom it was said that “he 
had never lost a ship or consented to 
a shady transaction; and he had lasted 
well,” is steadfast to the end, and be- 
yond the end, for his self-sacrificing 
integrity radiates into the life of his 
daughter and of the merchant Van 
Wyk. As for McWhirr, his voice re- 
assuring his young mate sounds 
through the furious gale which seems 
to carry all before it; in a passage 
which anticipates the accents of Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s Stockholm Address, 
Conrad makes McWhirr’s voice the 
voice of man forever indestructible: it 
is “the frail and indomitable sound that 
can be made to carry an infinity of 
thought, resolution and purpose, that 
shall be pronouncing confident words 
on the last day, when heavens fall, and 
justice is done... .” 


Always Conrad makes us_ think 
highly of men — ordinary men, men 
“by no means clever or amusing but 
whose existence is based upon honest 
faith, or upon the instinct of courage,” 
men in the common rounds of life who 
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have temptations to face and choices 
to endure and who accept their lot 
without question or complaint. There 
is Jorgenson in The Rescue: “His 
hands trembled but his eyes were 
steady”; and the cook in The Nigger 
of the “Narcissus”: “As long as she 
swims, I will cook”; and Hackett in 
Typhoon: “I can steer forever if no- 
body talks to me.” 

Andre Gide, when he asked which 
of Conrad’s books he should read, was 
told “All.” This is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, particularly for the beginning 
student, the student in the upper years 
of high school or the freshman year 
at college. For him, I think, a start 
should be made from a list which 
would include three longer novels: 
Lord Jim, Chance, and Victory; three 
shorter novels: The Nigger of the 
“Narcissus,” Typhoon, and The Shad- 
ow Line; and half a dozen stories: 
“The Secret Sharer,” “The End of the 
Tether,” “The Lagoon,” “Gasper 
Ruiz,” “Youth,” and “Heart of Dark- 
ness.” Victory has won widespread 
acceptance as an excellent novel for 
freshman college courses, and nothing 
needs to be said in commendation of 
it; but I should like to put in a word 
for Lord Jim and Chance as classroom 
introductions to Conrad. Objection 
has sometimes been taken to the per- 
fervid and flamboyant diction of Lord 
Jim and other early Conrad, to what 
F. R. Leavis calls an “adjectival insist- 
ence upon inexpressible and incompre- 
hensible mystery.” I doubt that this is 
an obstacle to enjoyment for the 
young; at a time in life when we are 
in love with words and relish their 
mouth-filling sounds, we are not put 
off by a lushness of style that a more 
disciplined taste finds excessively 
rhetorical. Another objection, that to 
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the involutions of the narrative tech- 
nique in both Lord Jim and Chance, 
seems to me exaggerated. If, before the 
student begins his reading, the teacher 
makes a careful explanation of Con- 
rad’s use of the narrator and of inter- 
mediary voices, the student will not 
find the narrative form a serious bar- 
rier to enjoyment. 

It is certainly a barrier that yields 
easily to the interest in theme, in 
characterization, and in the explora- 
tion of the human heart. Flora de 
Barral (in Chance) is an irresistibly 
fascinating study to college freshmen. 
Here is a woman, richly endowed in 
girlhood with all good things, who 
loses her illusion of the kindness of life 
because of vicious and unremitting 
assurance that in heart, mind, manners, 
and appearance she is utterly common 
and insipid. A lasting doubt, an in- 
eradicable suspicion of herself and of 
others, is implanted in her. Step by 
painful step, over a long period, she is 
gradually restored to emotional health 
by the loving kindness of Captain An- 
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thony. To follow her story is to learn 
what it is to have, like Kurtz’s In- 
tended in “Heart of Darkness,” “a 
mature capacity for fidelity, for belief, 
for suffering.” It deepens the sym- 
pathies, it extends the horizons of the 
reader’s soul. 

I can think of no better reason for 
the classroom prescription of Conrad. 
Whatever one chooses from the 
wealth of his fiction, one is offering to 
the young an opportunity of rich 
experience that makes for responsible 
adulthood. What someone said about 
Thomas Carlyle in the nineteenth cen- 
tury may rightly be said of Joseph 
Conrad: “He is not all the voices, but 
he is the best maker of men I know.” 
He himself fulfills the high expectation 
that he taught us in the preface to 
The Nigger of the “Narcissus” to ask 
of the great artist: “He speaks to our 
capacity for delight and wonder, to 
the sense of mystery surrounding our 
lives; to our sense of pity, and beauty, 
and pain; to the latent feeling of fel- 
lowship with all creation.” 


Cosmic Irony in Hardy's "The Three Strangers" — 
(Continued from page 254) 


It also has humor. But what about the 
level of meaning, of theme? Any plot, 
comic or otherwise, could be treated 
in a similar way, from a similar per- 
spective of time and space, and be 
made to take on the same meaning. 
There is no inevitable connection be- 


tween the action or plot and mean- 
ing. The meaning the story is made to 
carry seems superimposed and there- 
fore is arbitrary. To this extent, “The 
Three Strangers” is not wholly suc- 
cessful. 


Teaching “The Secret Sharer” 
to High School Students 


Dwight L. Burton 


The “teachable characteristics” of a well-known Conrad story are 
explored in this paper, which was read at the 1957 meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Mr. Burton is a member 
of the faculty at the Florida State University. 


I Must confess that I did not begin 

teaching “The Secret Sharer” out 
of any obligation to present Conrad to 
high school seniors. Rather I was im- 
pelled by motives familiar to high 
school teachers who have searched for 
the “right” selection for reading in 
common by their classes. This “right” 
selection has several characteristics: 
(1) it is significant as a work of liter- 
ary art; (2) it furnishes a profitable 
experience for the typical class hetero- 
geneous in its intellectual and aesthetic 
potential; it provides appropriate op- 
portunities for the able and yet is not 
completely incomprehensible or un- 
rewarding to those at the lower range 
of ability; (3) it is available, either in 
an anthology or in paperback edition 
—or it can be subjected to the ditto 
machine! 

To me as a young teacher on the 
alert for “right” selections, “The 
Secret Sharer” seemed to fit happily 
these specifications. Further, it met 
another criterion imposed by the 
frosty-browed matron who was my 
department head during my first two 
years of teaching. She had decreed 
that no American writer could be 


studied in the twelfth grade. (There 
was less temptation then, anyway, 
since Hemingway had not yet written 
The Old Man and the Sea, and Faulk- 
ner’s hunting stories were not available 
in paperback or high school anthol- 
ogy!) My department head had deter- 
mined, too, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, just how many short stories, 
novels, poems, plays, essays, and bi- 
ographies were needed for the literary 
education at each grade. With “The 
Secret Sharer” I was able to confound 
her—a source of malicious personal 
satisfaction and of slightly greater flex- 
ibility in my program—since by citing 
a sufficient number of critics I made it 
impossible for her to classify the selec- 
tion finally as either short story or 
novel! 

After working with “The Secret 
Sharer” in a number of classes of high 
school seniors, I became increasingly 
impressed with its “teachable charac- 
teristics,” and it is upon these that this 
discussion is based. This selection can 
be read and responded to at various 
levels of awareness. There are a good 
many high school seniors—and college 
students and adults, for that matter— 
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who are able or prefer to read fiction 
only for “the story,” for the literal 
level of meaning. Not only is “The 
Secret Sharer” less difficult in terms of 
understanding technique than much of 
Conrad, but also there is unattenuated 
excitement and suspense, though for 
some adolescents the story seems to 
start slowly. In the captain’s nerve- 
wracking effort to keep the hidden 
fugitive from discovery by his crew 
there is suspense, and when he takes 
the ship perilously close to the island 
of Koh-ring and its black shadow 
hangs terrifyingly over the ship, caus- 
ing the mate to cry, “My God! 
Where are we?” there is excitement, 
whether or not the reader invests the 
peril with any symbolic meaning. 

The beginning of the story and its 
plot progression represents no great 
departure from such adventure pieces 
as Connell’s “The Most Dangerous 
Game” which the high school senior 
inevitably has encountered in his an- 
thologies of earlier years. In fact, the 
basic physical situation of the story is 
familiar enough for certain adolescent 
readers to link it comfortably with 
other simpler stories of the past and 
even with television fare, for the story 
in which someone hides a fugitive is 
not uncommon. 

Some students, then, will read “The 
Secret Sharer” only as a fairly excit- 
ing—and probably somewhat too long 
—adventure story. Slightly beyond 
this, some students will be able to dis- 
cern a certain literal meaning of the 
story. For example: A young officer, 
in a fit of rage, kills a despicable sailor 
on his ship. Put under arrest by his 
captain, he jumps overboard and swims 
to the ship which is captained by the 
narrator of the story. The young cap- 
tain takes pity on the fugitive, hides 
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him, and makes it possible for him to 
escape and begin a new life. Respond- 
ing at this level, some of the students 
will find in the story a comfortable 
“moral” having to do with Christian 
pity and charity. (Adolescents tend to 
be inveterate seekers after “morals” in 
what they read.) 

Yet with high school students the 
major teachable characteristic of “The 
Secret Sharer,” is that, though every 
detail is perfectly concrete, the literal 
level of meaning is tied at every point 
to symbolic meanings. Students who 
respond naturally at a certain level can 
be led upward in the class discussion. 
For example, those students who an- 
swer the question, “Why did the cap- 
tain protect the fugitive?” in terms of 
the captain’s human inclination to 
kindness and charity, can be asked to 
look for other why’s, and a discussion 
of Leggatt, the fugitive, as alter-ego 
for the captain is not above the heads 
of too many of them. As Ray B. West 
and R. W. Stallmann suggest, in the 
teacher’s manual accompanying their 
college anthology’ which contains 
“The Secret Sharer,” the student who 
reads only for “the story” is likely to 
ask some of the questions which are 
basic to “the why and the wherefore 
of what happens in the story,” for 
instance: Why must the captain take 
the ship as close in to land as possible? 
Some students will reply, “To pick up 
the land breeze,” which will indicate 
that they found in the story the cap- 
tain’s own surface explanation for his 
action. Others may make responses 
which will take them close to the heart 
of the story’s meaning, though no 
single pat explanation can be given or 
ought to be given of this meaning. 


The Art of Modern Fiction (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1949). 


““THE SECRET SHARER’”’ 


A closely related question which 
one can put to a class of high school 
seniors is: “At the end, why does the 
captain feel so confident about com- 
manding his ship when he had not felt 
that way before?” The average stu- 
dent may reply that the captain, un- 
sure of himself at first, had now proved 
his ability to handle the ship by taking 
it close to a dangerous shore and get- 
ting it away safely. The able students, 
again, will cast for more profound 
explanations involving the role of Leg- 
gatt as the captain’s other self, the self 
he might have been but for a happier 
turn of circumstance, perhaps pointing 
out that in the psychological crisis of 
the story, the captain frees himself 
from the haunting captivity of this 
other self. 

This is a good time to introduce, if 
no student has mentioned it, a key 
statement from the story, the captain’s 
pronouncement that “... I wondered 
how far I should turn out faithful to 
that ideal conception of one’s own 
personality every man sets up for him- 
self secretly.” For in the story, phys- 
ically and psychologically, the captain 
tests himself, finding himself true to 
his own ideal of selfhood. This meets 
genuine response from adolescents, for 
psychologically, adolescence, more 
than any other time of life, involves a 
setting up of the ideal of selfhood and 
a trying out of that ideal, whether in 
the drag race, the junior-senior prom, 
or the chemistry laboratory. The 
study of literature provides an oppor- 
tunity for vicarious trying out of 


various roles, and no matter what his 


intellectual or aesthetic capacity may 
be, the high school senior can identify 
with the young captain struggling out 
of tortured uncertainty about himself 
to self-confidence. 


Illustrating Devices of Fiction 

“The Secret Sharer” of course can 
be a vehicle through which to build 
some understandings about the nature 
of fiction, understandings that must 
develop gradually during the high 
school years. Symbolism in fiction, for 
example, is epitomized in the story by 
the role of the captain’s hat. In answer 
to the question, “What is the signifi- 
cance of the hat which the captain 
gave to Leggatt and later saw floating 
on the water?” the average student 
can answer that the hat served as a 
marker to the captain and probably 
saved him from wrecking the ship; 
some may even draw the moral that 
kind deeds a4 off. They could get the 
explanation from the captain’s own 
words: “I watched the hat—the expres- 
sion of my sudden pity for his mere 
flesh. It had been meant to save his 
homeless head from the dangers of the 
sun. And now—behold—it was saving 
the ship, by serving me for a mark to 
help out the ignorance of my strange- 
ness.” The most able students may see 
the symbolism of the hat in connection 
with the psychological theme of the 
captain’s fidelity to his ideal of self- 
hood. 

Irony can be neatly illustrated, too, 
in the selection. It is easily perceived, 
for instance, in this passage from the 
captain’s soliloquy early in the story: 
“. .. L rejoiced in the great security 
of the sea as compared with the unrest 
of the land, in my choice of that un- 
interrupted life presenting no disquiet- 
ing problems.” This comes just before 
Leggatt 

Most of us have discovered that the 


context in which a selection is pre- 
sented to high school students can 
have an effect on its success. In the 
only high school anthology (so far as I 
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know) in which it is included,’ “The 
Secret Sharer” is grouped with such 
other selections as Hardy’s “The 
Three Strangers” and Bjornson’s “The 
Brothers” in a unit entitled “No Man 
Is an Island.” Leading up to the Con- 
rad story with other, shorter selections 
which may have things in common 
seems a sound procedure. The story 
might well be the final selection of a 
group in which a character tests him- 
self or is involved in a crisis which he 
resolves through truth to himself. 

My students were always interested, 
and some of the non-literary boys even 
impressed, by certain of the details of 
Conrad’s picturesque life which I pre- 
sented before the class read the selec- 
tion. Afflicted as they were by typical 
adolescent weltschmerz, they were 
intrigued, too, by this statement from 
Conrad, which I exhumed from some 
undergraduate term paper I had writ- 
ten: “Two veiled figures, Doubt and 
Melancholy, are pacing endlessly in 
the sunshine of the world.” The con- 
nection of this statement to “The 
Secret Sharer” becomes pretty obvious 
to them. 

Another statement useful in teach- 
ing the story came from the teacher’s 
manual accompanying the college an- 
thology edited by Royal Gettmann 
and Bruce Harkness:* “the guilt of 
one is the guilt of all.” “What does 


"Harold Wagenheim, Donald Kobler, and 
Matthew Dolkey, England and the World 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956). 
[“The Secret Sharer” is available also in a 
paperback published by Signet Books.] 

*A Book of Stories (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1955). 
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‘The Secret Sharer’ have to do with 
this statement?” served sometimes as 
guide question for the reading, some- 
times as the topic for a paper based on 
the selection. 

It may seem that I have attempted 
to build a case for “The Secret Sharer” 
as a selection for common reading by 
high school seniors. This is not neces- 
sarily so. It seems important to repeat 
that in no one selection is to be found 
the literary salvation of high school 
students. There is no doubt that for 
many twelfth grade groups “The 
Secret Sharer” would be inappropri- 
ate; it is more successful with better- 
than-average classes than with less- 
than-average classes, and its value as a 
literary experience varies, of course, 
from student to student. (I once had 
this ego-puncturing comment in re- 
sponse to the story: “I didn’t like “The 
Secret Sharer.’ It is a good adventure 
story, but I like a story that makes you 
think.’’) 

“The Secret Sharer” is a difficult 
selection for high school seniors. Yet 
it is too difficult for the average class 
only if the teacher insists that all stu- 
dents respond at the same level. This 
is true of any selection, from Homer 
to Hemingway—and that represents 
the true range of the high school liter- 
ature program. In the senior high 
school it is essential that many students 
score a break-through to the realiza- 
tion, paraphrasing Santayana, that the 
function of literature is to turn events 
into ideas. For this break-through, 
“The Secret Sharer” seems a greatly 
useful training ground. 


231 Real Spelling Demons 
for High School Students 


Edna L. Furness and Gertrude A. Boyd 


Try your classes out on the list of spelling “demons” at the end of 
this article. The compilers of the list are faculty members of the 
College of Education, University of Wyoming. 


Wwe worps, and how many, should 

a student know how to spell? 
Fifty years ago a seventh grader 
in ‘Springfield, Illinois — other 
places, too, for that matter—had to 
overcome such hurdles as “bergamot,” 
“deutzia,” “weigela,” “abutilon,” even 
“erysipelas,’ and similar monstros- 
ities.” 

However, this dismal picture was 
to change in 1914, when Professor 
Leonard Ayres surveyed the Spring- 
field schools and laid the foundations 
for his monumental work in spelling. 
Ayres’ approach to the spelling cur- 
riculum was guided by the following 
simple assumptions: (1) the words 
that the child is taught should be in 
the common usage, and (2) the aver- 
age adult confines most of his ortho- 
graphic activities to his correspond- 
ence. Guided by these assumptions, 
then, Ayres examined several, if not 
many, bundles of business and per- 
sonal letters, diligently counting and 
categorizing the words written. He 
made the observation, which is by no 
means amazing, that the average man 
or woman may get through life (and 
sometimes very successfully!) without 


~ ‘Adolph Meyer, An Educational History 


of the m People (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1957), pp. 306-307. 


learning to spell “erysipelas” or 
“syzygy.”? Ayres’ findings made it 
possible for him to compound a list 
of spelling words, the first venture of 
this kind, and the first with a measure 
of objectivity to give it substance and 
validity. Since that time other surveys 
or soundings have been made, and 
other lists have been compiled. The 
most extensive is that of the Columbia 
University professor, E. L. Thorndike, 
who succeeded in ferreting out the 
20,000 most common words in the 
English language.* 

Because some people are able to 
master words rapidly, others less 
rapidly, and others very slowly, words 
of a crucial core should be taught to 
each learner as he needs them. A cru- 
= core of words, sometimes known 

s “spelling demons,” may be said to 
pa of the most important and the 
most often misspelled words at each 
level of instruction. It may be stated 
also that the crucial core of words 
for spelling is made up of the common 
overlap of child and adult writing. 


‘Edward Thorndike, A Teacher's Word 
Book of the Twenty Thousand Words Found 
Most ple and W idely in General Read- 
ing for Children and Young People (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932). 
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Studies have been made of the cru- 
cial core of spelling words at the vari- 
ous levels of instruction. Fitzgerald, 
for example, has compiled a list of 222 
spelling demons that plague elemen- 
tary school pupils. Several studies 
have been made at the high school 
level, and these will be described in 
some detail since they formed the 
basis for the present study which has 
resulted, interestingly enough, in a 
number close to Fitzgerald’s 222. That 
number is 231. * 


Earlier Lists 


In making a survey of the available 
lists of words which are real hurdles 
to high school students, the present 
writers selected five which have been 
compiled in different periods of spell- 
ing instruction. One of the early lists 
Pr words commonly misspelled by 
high school students is that of J. W. 
Studebaker,* who was assistant super- 
intendent of schapls in Des Moines at 
the time he did his study, and who 
later became United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Studebaker col- 
lected words from fifteen English 
teachers in two high schools. The 
teachers participating in the investiga- 
tion were asked to keep a record of 
the words commonly misspelled by 
their pupils in written work. They 
were also asked to make an independ- 
ent report on these misspellings at the 
close of the year; they reported a total 
of 473 different words. Only those 
which were reported by at least two 
teachers were included in Studebaker’s 
final list of 168 words: 67 of these are 


*J. W. Studebaker, Spelling: Results of an 
Investigation of Pupils’ Ability to Spell (New 
York: Newson and Company, 1916), pp. 55- 
56. 
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found among the 1000 most common 
words in English writing. 

Another crucial core of high school 
spelling words is that of Fred C. Ayer, 
who made a study of the words which 
were included in twelve high school 
spelling textbooks. These spellers, as 
Ayer says, gave some evidence that 
objective procedures had been used 
in the selection of words and were 
representative of the general field of 
high school spelling. Upon the hypoth- 
esis that the greater the frequency 
of the appearance of a word in the 
twelve spellers the more likely that 
the word is of distinct validity, Pro- 
fessor Ayer came up with a list of 
15,542 words that he found in the 
twelve spellers.’ He also came up with 
what he calls “A Multiple List of High 
School Spelling Demons.” The latter 
consists of 109 words; 73 of these ap- 
pear in eleven spellers, and 36 appear 
in twelve of the high school spellers 
used in his study. 

A third crucial core used in the 
present study was that of Thomas C. 
Pollock, Dean of Washington Square 
College. Although Pollock was con- 
cerned chiefly with determining the 
spelling errors which college students 
actually made in their writing, he does 
present as part of his study some basic 
data for the seventh-eighth and 
twelfth grades.° He compared the 100 
words and word-groups most fre- 
quently misspelled in college with 
those most frequently misspelled in 
the seventh-eighth and twelfth grades. 
Interestingly enough, Professor Pol- 
lock found that 31 of the words and 

‘Fred C. Ayer, A Study of High School 
Spelling Vocabulary (Austin, Texas: The 
Steck Company, 1945), p. 4. 


*Thomas Clark Pollock, “Spelling Report,” 
College English, 16 (November 1954), pp. 102- 
109. 


231 REAL SPELLING DEMONS 


word-groups among the 100 most fre- 
quently misspelled in college were 
also among the 100 most frequently 
misspelled in the seventh-eighth grades 
and the 100 most frequently mis- 
spelled in the twelfth grade. 

A fourth list of words which was 
used in compiling the present list of 
spelling demons for high school stu- 
dents was found in Shostak and Van 
Steenbergh’s high school speller." No 
mention is made as to how the list 
was compiled. A fifth list of words 
commonly misspelled by secondary 
school students is that of Corbin and 
Perrin.* They make no mention either 
of the manner by which their list was 
compiled. 

These five lists of spelling demons 
for high school students produced a 
total of 688 different words. A sig- 
nificant aspect of the general distribu- 
tion of these spelling demons in the 


"Jerome Shostak and Shirer Van Steenbergh, 
Spelling (New York: Oxford Book Company, 


1949), pp. 7-9. 

‘Richard K. Corbin and Porter G. Perrin, 
Guide to Modern English (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1955), pp. 492-494. 
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five lists is the fact that 457 words, 
or sixty-six percent of the total num- 
ber, were found on only one list, as 
contrasted with four words, or less 
than one half of one percent, which 
were found on all five lists. 

There were 231 words, approxi- 
mately thirty-four percent of the total 
number, which appeared in two or 
more demon lists. 142 words, or sixty- 
one percent of the 231, were listed in 
two demon lists; 68 words, or twenty- 
nine percent, on three demon lists; 
17 words, or about seven percent, on 
four lists; and four words (business, 
necessary, receive, separate) were in- 
cluded on five lists of demons for high 
school students. 

The following list of 231 words, 
then, might be considered “real” de- 
mons for high school students. Words 
which appear on two lists are un- 
marked; words which appear on three 
lists are marked by the number 3; 
those in four lists, by the number 4; 
and those on five lists, by the number 
5. 


231 Spelling Demons 


Arctic 

3 argument 
arrangement 
athletics 
awkward 

4 beginning 

3 belief 

4 believe 
beneficial 


3 absence 

3 accept 
accidentally 

4 accommodate 
acquaintance 
across 
advise 

3 affect 

3 all right 


cancel 
capital 


calendar 
campaign 


captain 
3 cemetery 
certain 
changeable 
3 chauffeur 


desirable 
despair 
dessert 

3 develop 
development 

3 different 
disappear 

3 disappoint 
disapprove 


conceive 

4 conscience 
conscientious 
consistent 
convenience 
corporation 
course 
courtesy 
criticism 


already 

3 amateur 
analyze 
answer 
anxious 
apparatus 

3 appearance 
appreciate 


3 benefit 

3 benefited 
brilliant 
Britain 
bureau 

5 business 

3 busy 
cafeteria 


3 choose 
clothes 
coarse 

3 column 

3 coming 

3 committee 
competent 
completely 


3 deceive 
decided 
definite 

3 definitely 
definition 
describe 

4 description 
desert 


disastrous 

3 discipline 
divine 

3 doesn’t 

3 effect 
embarrass 
emphasize 


equipped 
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especially 
exaggerated 

3 excellent 
except 

4 experience 
extremely 

3 familiar 

4 February 

3 finally 

3 foreign 

3 forty 
fourth 
freight 
friend 

3 fundamental 
generally 
genius 

3 government 

3 governor 

4 grammar 
guarantee 
handsome 

3 height 
humorous 
hungry 

4 immediately 

3 independent 
interested 
interesting 


THE 


interfere 
it’s 

3 its 
knew 
knowledge 

3 laboratory 
laid 

3 leisure 
library 
loose 

3 lose 
losing 
magazine 
maintenance 
marriage 
mathematics 
meant 
minute 
mischievous 
misspell 
mortgage 
naturally 

5 necessary 
nickel 

3 niece 
ninety 

3 noticeable 
nuisance 
occasion 


4 occurred 
occurring 
omitted 
opinion 

3 opportunity 
original 
paid 
pamphlet 

3 parallel 
parliament 
pastime 
peculiar 
perhaps 
permanent 
persuade 
physician 
piece 

3 planned 

3 pleasant 
possess 

3 principal 

3 principle 

4 privilege 

3 probably 
professor 
pronunciation 
psychology 

3 quiet 
quite 
realize 
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really 

3 receipt 

5 receive 
received 
recognize 

4 recommend 


recommendation 


reference 
referred 
relieve 
religious 

3 repetition 
respectfully 

3 restaurant 
sandwich 

3 schedule 

4 secretary 

3 seize 

5 separate 
shining 

3 similar 

3 sincerely 

3 sophomore 
speech 
straight 
studying 
succeed 
success 
sufficient 


superintendent 


surely 

4 surprise 
tariff 

4 their 

3 there 
they’re 

3 thoroughly 

3 to 
together 

3 too 

3 tragedy 
tried 
tries 

3 truly 
Tuesday 

3 two 
typical 

3 until 

3 usually 
valuable 
vegetable 
weather 

3 Wednesday 

4 whether 
whose 
woman 

3 writing 

4 written 


A summer conference on Advanced Placement Classes in English will be 
held at Northwestern University, June 26-29. Interested teachers should write 
to Professor Wallace W. Douglas, Department of English, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


* * * 


The September issue of The English Journal will feature a series of prac- 
tical articles specially prepared by outstanding people in the field of high 
school English. Among the topics to be discussed are: planning the program 
in grammar; use of grouping in teaching literature; teaching English to the “re- 
luctant”; planning a literature program that will meet the needs of different 
types of students; suggestions for advisors of school newspapers. Subscribers 
are reminded that renewing subscriptions this spring will guarantee uninter- 
rupted delivery of the Journal next fall. 


WHAT DOES RESEARCH REVEAL 


About Reading and the High School 
Student? 


John J. DeBoer 


This article, third in the series sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English,* brings together important general- 
izations from a wide variety of research. Mr. DeBoer is a professor 
of education at the University of Illinois, editor of Elementary 
English, a past president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and the author of numerous publications on teaching the 


English language arts. 


WE KNOW today that reading is 

not an isolated skill, but a com- 
plex ability that is closely interrelated 
with the general personal development 
of the individual. Physical well- being, 
emotion, thought, mood, experience, 
rate of general maturation, and similar 
factors are all involved in reading 
growth. For this reason, no study of 
the reading process is complete with- 
out a close look at the characteristics 
and needs of the learner himself. 


Winnowing from the now vast pro- 
fessional literature about the adolescent 
and his reading those generalizations 
which have general acceptance is no 
easy task. Much of the research is in- 
conclusive; some of it is contradictory. 
This article undertakes to report a 
number of facts and interpretations 
about young people which may throw 
some light on the difficult task of help- 
ing them to read better. 


THE CONCERNS OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


- There have been numerous listings 
of needs, characteristics, “develop- 
mental tasks,” and concerns of adoles- 
cents. Among those commonly de- 
scribed are the following: 


Physical Development 


The chief task of the adolescent, of 
course, is to grow into adulthood. Part 


*The first two articles in this series appear 
in the issues for October and November 1957. 
The original plan, of course, was that the 
series of four articles would be published in 
consecutive issues. A combination of circum- 
stances caused the series to be interrupted. 
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of this task is performed with the 
benevolent cooperation of nature itself. 
The boy or girl who enters into the 
period of puberty and sexual maturity 
has little to do with the changes that 
occur in his or her muscular, skeletal, 
glandular, and physiological makeup. 
But the individual’s attitude toward 
these changes may make a great deal 
of difference in his social behavior and 
general outlook. Especially adolescent 
boys are much concerned about being 

“normal” in physical dexterity. For 
example: 
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“Among adults it is often difficult 
to realize what it means to an adoles- 
cent when through illness, late devel- 
opment, or other factors, he is unable 
to play a usual part in the physical 
activities of his fellows. Such a boy 
may turn his interest to other goals. 
It is a critical question whether, in so 
doing, he will lose contact with his 
classmates, or, on the other hand, will 
find a socially adequate use of such 
favorable traits as he may possess. 
When it becomes feasible for the 
teacher to provide guidance in such 
situations, the adolescent appraisal of 
physical prowess need not be accepted 
as an inevitably sound scheme of 
values... .” (24) 


Personal Appearance 


Many youth of high school age have 
anxiety about their physical appear- 
ance. Poor complexion worries many 
adolescents, both boys and girls. Being 
“unattractive,” too fat, too thin, too 
tal, or short worried seventeen percent 
of respondents in one study (8). In 
another study (11) the responding 
male youth expressed concern about 
complexion, lack of beard or heavy 
beard, scars, irregular teeth, protrud- 
ing or receding chin, large or protrud- 
ing ears, and even freckles! Female 
respondents named similar sources of 
anxiety, although none seem to have 


been disturbed by the beard problem. 


Being Accepted and Loved by 
Parents and Peers 


Tryon puts it this way: “The peer 
group, whether it is a neighborhood 
play group, a social clique, or a de- 
linquent gang, offers the child or 
adolescent greater continuity in terms 
of time, and more understanding than 


he finds in adult-directed groups... 
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Next to the family in childhood, and 
probably equally with the family dur- 
ing adolescence, the peer group pro- 
vides satisfactions to the basic urges 
for security in the warmth of friend- 
ship and the sense of adequacy that 
come from belonging. . . .”* Thus also 
the security of the home and the love 
and guidance of parents remain im- 
portant, even while the youth strives 
to gain emotional independence from 
his parents. 


Having Confidence in Himself and 
His Own Abilities 

Many factors operate to promote 
feelings of insecurity among young 
people. The imminence of military 
service, conflicts between cultural 
standards of the older and younger 
generation, conflicts between ethnic 
and racial groups, fear of not being 
accepted by the peer group, anxiety 
about vocation, and the contradictions 
in social examples and ideals make 
many an adolescent wonder whether 
he can measure up to the expectations 
of those to whom he looks for ap- 
proval. 


Assuming an Acceptable Sex Role 


Since adolescence marks the begin- 
ning of strong sex interests, it is a 
period of stress and often of perplexity 
because of the young person’s normal 
sex desires and the restrictions placed 
upon him by the moral standards of 
the adult society. The new problem 
calls for a kind of intelligence, judg- 
ment, and quality of character never 
before required in the child’s expe- 


*Caroline M. Tryon, “The Adolescent Peer 
Culture,” Adolescence. 43rd Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1944), p. 236. 
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rience. Moreover, he is called upon to 
enter into socially approved roles for 
boys and girls which, whether justified 
or not, are essential to happy accom- 
modation to our culture (17). 


Developing an Acceptable Set of 
Values, a Faith for Living 


Young people are concerned, not 
only about how they will make a liv- 
ing, but also how they will make a life. 
Underneath the surface frivolity of 
adolescent youth, there is usually a 
strong desire to come to terms with 
the realities of life and to find a path 
to direct their ways. They want to 
know what things are of most worth, 
what their feelings about human be- 
ings should be, what constitutes real 
success, and how they can best bend 
their efforts toward the achievement 
of their cherished goals. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the revival of an old-fashioned 
idea that has been given scientific re- 
spectability in an important new vol- 
ume by Daniel Proscott (25). This 
student of child development rehabili- 
tates a word long shunned by psy- 
chologists—the word “love.” With his 
permission we quote a part of his dis- 
cussion of love in the development of 
children and youth: 

“Some seven years ago I was quite 
bothered by the fact that the term 
“Jove” occurred so infrequently in 
psychological writings dealing with 
human motivation. Scientists seemed 
to have a deep distrust of the term. 
This led me to read extensively in 
psychiatric literature in the attempt to 
discover whether love is a genuine 
human reality or only a romantic con- 
struct within our culture, for cultures 
do exist in which love is not practiced. 
My search was very rewarding and 
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led not only to the conclusion that 
love is a genuine human reality but 
also to the conviction that it plays a 
most important role in human develop- 
ment. Very cogent affirmations of the 
nature of human love appear in the 
writings of Harry Stack Sullivan and 
Erich Fromm. 


“Perhaps it will be worth the space 
here to include a brief summary of 
my. conclusions regarding the nature 
of love so that teachers may know 
what to look for in relationships be- 
tween parents and children. Valid love 
seems to include the following com- 
ponents: 


1. Love involves more or less em- 
pathy with the loved one. A person who 
loves actually enters into the feelings of 
and shares intimately the experiences of 
the loved one and the effects of these 
experiences upon the loved one. 


2. One who loves is deeply concerned 
for the welfare, happiness, and develop- 
ment of the beloved. This concern is so 
deep as to become one of the major 
organizing values in the personality or 
self-structure of the loving person. 
Harry Stack Sullivan wrote, “When the 
satisfaction or the security of another 

rson becomes as significant to one as 
is one’s own security, then the state of 
love exists.” 


3. One who loves finds pleasure in 
making his resources available to the 
loved one, to be used by the other to 
enhance his welfare, happiness, and de- 
velopment. Strength, time, money, 
thought, indeed all resources are prof- 
fered happily to the loved one for his 
use. A loving person is not merely con- 
cerned about the beloved’s welfare and 
development, he does something about it. 


4. Of course the loving person seeks 
a maximum of participation in the activi- 
ties that contribute to the welfare, happi- 
ness, and development of the beloved. 
But he also accepts fully the uniqueness 
and individuality of the beloved and, to 
the degree implied by the beloved’s 
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maturity level, accords to the latter full 
freedom to experience, to act, and to be- 
come what he desires to become. A lov- 
ing person has a nonpossessive respect 
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for the selfhood of the loved one.” 
By permission from D. A. Prescott, The 
Child in the Eduative Process (New 
York: McGraw-Hill), pp. 357-358. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The foregoing discussion undertook 
to describe some of the common con- 
cerns of high school youth. But the 
differences among the youth are per- 
haps as important as the characteris- 
tics which are common among them. 
The young people differ widely in 
their height, weight, color of hair and 
eyes, temperament, background of ex- 
perience, intelligence, socio-economic 
status, and in every other identifiable 
characteristic. They differ especially 
in their reading interests and abilities. 


Differences in Reading Ability 


All teachers are aware that their 
pupils differ widely in reading ability, 
but few are familiar with the astonish- 
ing range of the differences. Most pu- 
pils in American high schools are 
grouped roughly according to chrono- 
logical age. In the typical eighth grade 
English class, therefore, we are likely 
to find a range of eight or more grades 
in reading ability. Thus in one study 
(21) it was reported that among more 
than 50,000 eighth grade pupils only 
fourteen percent had eighth grade 
reading ability. Eight percent had less 
than fifth grade reading ability, and 
almost seven percent had_ twelfth 
grade reading ability. The rest were 
distributed between these two ex- 
tremes. The sample is so large that it 
is reasonable to assume that these dif- 
ferences are typical of high school stu- 
dents generally. 

Other studies yield similar results. 
In a St. Louis study only slightly more 
than fourteen percent scored at the 


eighth grade level, while thirty-seven 
percent scored above, and forty-eight 
percent scored below the eighth grade 
level. Of 4,236 eighth grade graduates, 
eighty-six scored below the fourth 
grade level, and ninety-nine scored at 
the thirteenth grade level or above. 
Just about as many of these students 
scored at the ninth grade level as the 
eighth, and far more of them scored at 
the seventh grade level than at the 
eighth (20). Apparently, knowing 
that a pupil is in the eighth grade, or 
a graduate of the eighth grade gives 
no clue to his reading ability. 

Ernest Horn reports an extensive 
study of the reading comprehension 
of 6,000 sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade children in a variety of school 
systems.” He found that the lowest 
score in grade eight was as low as any 
in grade six. The range of ability in 
grade seven was eleven times the dif- 
ference between the medians of grades 
six and seven. The difference between 
the best and poorest pupil in the mid- 
dle half of grade seven is nearly three 
times as great as the difference be- 
tween the medians of grades six and 
seven. 

That the range of abilities is equally 
wide in various sections of the country 
is illustrated in another study.* Simp- 

*“Current Issues Relating to Reading in the 
Various Curriculum Fields,” Recent Trends in 
Reading, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 49 (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939). 

‘Ray H. Simpson, Improving Teaching- 
Learning Processes (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1953), p. 289. 
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son compared the spread of reading 
ability among 565 tenth graders in a 
large midwestern city and of 380 
tenth graders in a Southeastern city. 
The grade distributions for both 
groups resembled those in the other 
investigations. 

The range of differences in reading 
ability represents only one aspect of 
the problem. Students who score at 
the same grade level vary widely in 
the nature of their difficulties and 
needs (23). 

The existence of such a wide range 
of reading ability is not to be deplored. 
Even many experienced teachers often 
feel that the wide differences are un- 
usual, and try very hard to bring the 
very retarded pupils “up to the norm” 
or to the appropriate grade level. Ob- 
viously if they succeeded in this en- 
deavor the class average itself would 
rise, and the range of the class would 
be greater than ever. The purpose 
should not be to bring the most re- 
tarded “up to the norm,” but to help 
every child to read up to his full 
capacity. Individual differences are in- 
creased, not diminished, by good 
teaching. 

There is no way of escaping the 
fact of individual differences in our 
classes (and, consequently, the need 
of adapting instruction to individual 
differences). We can keep the element 
of chronological age constant. Many 
people think that children learn best 
in association with their age mates. 
But if we do, the spread of reading 
ability will be very great. We can 
keep the “reading age” constant. But 
if we do, the range of chronological 
age, social maturity, and special abili- 
ties will be very great. In any case, 
it will be necessary to deal with in- 
dividuals. At the same time, however, 
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we must be concerned about the social 
experiences of the children. The con- 
clusions are inescapable: (1) our 
groups must be socially compatible, 
and they must be reasonably homo- 
geneous in physical maturity and gen- 
eral development; and (2) we must 
provide for individual instruction, per- 
mitting each child to master the needed 
skills at his own rate. 


Sex Differences 


Girls are generally superior to boys 
in reading ability, especially at the 
elementary school level. While boys 
tend to excel in such subjects as 
science, arithmetic, and history, girls 
are more proficient in all kinds of 
verbalistic activity. Apparently these 
differences are not attributable to any 
differences in the intelligence of boys 
and girls, but (1) to the slower ma- 
turation of the boys, and (2) to the 
cultural influences which assign diverse 
roles to boys and girls. Certainly the 
number of boys in remedial reading 
groups and clinics far exceeds that of 
girls, often by a ratio of ten to one. 
Moreover, larger numbers of boys 
than girls of the same chronological 
age appear to be unready for begin- 
ning instruction in reading. 
Socio-economic and Cultural 
Differences 


How well the child succeeds in 
reading depends in large measure on 
what he brings to the printed page. 
His attitudes toward people, books, 
and school itself; his stock of meaning- 
ful impressions; his knowledge of 
language; his vocational aspirations and 
prospects—these and many other fac- 
tors will determine the degree of his 
success in reading. All of these are 
profoundly affected by his social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural background. 
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For example, the part of town in 
which a child lives will affect his 
standing in the community, the way in 
which others think of him, and the 
way he thinks of himself. If he comes 
from the district on the “other side 
of the tracks,” he will not only lack 
many of the images and concepts he 
encounters in his reading, but he may 
lack also the self-confidence and the 
motivation which are needed for suc- 
cessful reading and which the child 
from the “Gold Coast” is more likely 
to possess. The child of first or second 
generation immigrants, often the butt 
of cruel nicknames, may feel inferior 
academically to his age mates of native 
stock. Especially if he comes from a 
bilingual home, he is likely to be at 
a disadvantage, since the average per- 
formance of bilingual children is 
lower than that of monolingual chil- 
dren. (Please note the word average, 
since also in this respect children differ 
widely.) 

Family income, too, plays a large 
part in the child’s attitudes toward his 
peers, not only as a result of the 
amount of money he has to spend, but 
also as a result of the social standing 
of his parents. In a typical school the 
differences in family income are ve 
great. For example, in Illinois, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, the median 
family income was $3,267, with nine- 
teen percent of the families earning 
less than $2,000 per year, and 28.1 per- 
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cent of the families earning $5,000 or 
more per year. The fact that even in 
a fairly homogeneous wealthy com- 
munity the children of the business 
executives sit side by side with the 
children of the family servants is a 
tribute to the democratizing influence 
of the public school; but it also pre- 
sents an instructional problem of the 
first magnitude. 

Low social, economic, and cultural 
status interferes with all school learn- 
ing, but especially with learning to 
read. Unfavorable conditions at home 
have been shown to be a major factor 
in many cases of reading retardation 
(27). It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that the school attempt to 
supply the favorable conditions of 
which children are deprived at home. 
These conditions include an abundance 
of good, attractive books, suitable 
physical surroundings, time and en- 
couragement to read, and an atmos- 
phere of acceptance, security, and 
affection. 

That the school can succeed in over- 
coming the effects of unfavorable 
social, economic, and cultural condi- 
tions in the teaching of reading has 
been repeatedly demonstrated. How- 
ever, superior educational statesman- 
ship, imagination, adequate facilities, 
and skilful teaching are required to 
cope with the reading problems of 
children who live under these condi- 
tions. 


READING INTERESTS‘ 


The interests of young people are 
as varied as the young people them- 


‘The section on reading interests is quoted 
in part from the author's article in Reading in 
Action (Nancy Larrick, editor.) Conference 
Proceedings of the International Reading As- 
sociation, 1957. 
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selves. They are the product of many 
interrelated factors—intelligence, gen- 
eral maturity, home background, geo- 
graphical location, past experiences, 
cultural opportunities. These interests 
vary in kind, diversity, and intensity. 
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Happily, they can be kindled, sus- 
tained, enriched, redirected, and 
heightened through skilful guidance. 

The interests of young people are 
characterized by change as well as 
range. They change from one gener- 
ation to the next, and of course they 
constantly change within individuals. 
Not only increasing maturity and 
experience, but external events and 
social change affect profoundly the 
interests of youth. Who knows what 
combination of factors caused the pro- 
gression from the Charleston to bebop 
and rock ’n’ roll? The causes may lie 
deep in the fears and uncertainties of 
our time. 

Obviously the subject matter that 
engages the interest of young people 
will reflect the changing aspects of 
the passing scene. Aviation and space 
travel may have their basic appeal in 
youth’s immemorial love for adven- 
ture, but the specific forms of these 
interests are derived from inventions 
of the last half-century. If girls are 
turning today to stories of careers for 
women and read less about domestic 
scenes, it is because women have en- 
tered into industry, business, and the 
professions on a scale not known be- 
fore in Western culture. If junior high 
school girls wear lipstick earlier than 
ever before, it may be because they 
sit up late enough to ponder the Rev- 
lon commercials. Surely the interests 
of youth are in large part learned 
interests. 

Each generation, each great social 
change, fads its reflection in literature, 
including the literature for children. 
The greatest of the literature survives 
the generations and the social changes, 
but the more ephemeral books serve 
important purposes. New issues arise 
and old ones die. The old titles are for- 
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gotten and new ones take their place. 
Thus Charters found very few titles 
that continued at the head of the list 
of best-liked books for boys over a 
period of thirty years. Only three sur- 
vived throughout the period—Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and Treas- 
ure Island. More, of course, have sur- 
vived as favorites with many children 
and youth. Robinson Crusoe, Little 
Women, The Five Little Peppers, 
Alice in Wonderland, Heidi, Hans 
Brinker, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and The 
Call of the Wild are examples. But 
just as it is right for our impressions 
of reality to keep fading as new ones 
constantly make their impact upon us, 
so the books, the chief conveyors of 
these impressions, are properly and 
promptly replaced and forgotten. 
Only those with universal themes that 
transcend specific events or periods 
survive. 

In all this diversity we do, however, 
find traces of unity. Despite the wide 
range of individual interests and the 
changes that occur outside and inside 
the reader, certain general statements 
can be made safely. A great body of 
research on children’s interests has 
been accumulating over the years. 
While some of the findings are incon- 
clusive or contradictory, certain major 
conclusions may be drawn from the 
numerous studies. Thus at the junior 
high school level the themes of adven- 
ture and humor command well-nigh 
universal appeal, while the theme of 
romantic love, particularly as found in 
adult fiction, is making a strong begin- 
ning in the affections of the young. 
From these studies, as well as from 
informal observations, we know, too, 
that there are sharp differences be- 
tween the interests of boys and girls. 
Boys like vigorous action—exploration, 
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pursuit, conflict, triumph, surprise. 
They like the David-and-Goliath type 
of story, the real life or fictional hero 
in either the Edison or Daniel Boone 
category. Often they enjoy stories of 
sports and science. Many come to love 
Stevenson, Dickens, Dumas, Mark 
Twain. Girls, on the other hand, read 
stories of home and school life, roman- 
tic love, careers for women, mystery 
stories, and sentimental fiction. Girls 
are more likely to read boys’ books 
than boys are to read girls’ books. 
Curiously, the factors of intelligence 
and socio-economic status do not 
markedly affect young people’s inter- 
ests. Bright and slow-learning pupils 
tend to like the same kinds of books, 
movies, and radio and television pro- 
grams. Of course, the age at which 
they acquire the various interests will 
vary, and the quantity of reading is 
greater in the case of the brighter 
pupil. The reading of comic strips and 
comic books is very much the same 
among pupils of varying levels of in- 
telligence. Moreover, the choices of 
adolescents among the various media 


are similar in the various socio-eco- ° 


nomic Classes. Many investigators com- 
ment upon the poor quality of the 
selections made by many youths. Fic- 
tion predominates over non-fiction in 
the voluntary reading of junior high 
school students. And, contrary to 
common opinion, the amount of vol- 
untary reading is approximately as 
great among boys as among girls. The 
interest patterns of young people in 
reading are strictly individual, the 
product of hereditary, maturational 
and environmental factors, all inter- 
related and interactive. 

Perhaps the most significant of the 
findings relating to young people’s 
interests is the fact that voluntary 
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reading reaches its peak at about age 
12 and tends to decline during the 
senior high school years. It is comfort- 
ing to know that with this decline 
appears also a sharp lessening of inter- 
est in the so-called comic books. 

It should be noted also that the 
particular medium of communication 
does not essentially affect the nature 
of young people’s interests. The appeal 
of the content, rather than the specific 
medium of communication, is the de- 
termining factor in young people’s 
interests. 

Nevertheless, we cannot overlook 
the revolutionary effect of television 
upon the lives of children and youth. 
Paul -Witty’s annual surveys of the 
TV viewing habits of the young are 
startling and fraught with significance 
for the teacher. If it was thought in 
earlier years that TV viewing would 
decline after the novelty had worn off, 
we now know that this has not been 
the case. For example, in 1950 Witty 
found that children devoted twenty- 
one hours per week to television view- 
ing. In 1956 it was still twenty-one 
hours. Fortunately TV viewing falls 
off during the high school years, and 
we may reasonably assume that the 
decline begins in the junior high 
school. 

Much discussion has centered about 
the question of the effect of television 
on the reading habits of young people. 
The reports have been contradictory. 
Some librarians think there has been 
a decline in the amount of young 
people’s reading. Others report that 
reading among children and youth has 
reached record heights. Here again we 
must deal with the fact of individual 
differences. Certainly some boys and 
girls are reading less because of the 
hypnotic charms of the TV screen. 
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Others, however, have been intro- 
duced to new worlds of knowledge 
and imagination, and are now reading 
more. Witty’s latest study suggests 
that nearly half of the children read 
more than before the era of TV. Soon 
a comparison will not be possible be- 
cause TV will have been an accepted 
part of children’s lives since their 
- earliest memories. It is hard to know 
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whether one should pity or envy them. 

A good general characterization of 
young people’s interests in reading has 
been given by Berry: “In this adoles- 
cent period, reading interests are broad. 
Students are beginning to wonder 
what it feels like to give one’s life to 
religion, to be poverty-stricken, to be 
corrupt in politics, to die, to give birth, 
and to fight lions in Africa” (4). 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN READING AND 
OTHER FACTORS 


Reading and Intelligence 


As most teachers know, there is a 
high correlation between reading abil- 
ity and intelligence as measured by 
existing tests. While it is true that 
many students of average and above- 
average intelligence do not read well, 
and many more fail to read up to their 
capacities, in general the brighter stu- 
dents are the better readers (Traxler, 
p- 65). The correlations range be- 
tween .40 and .60. Since most intelli- 
gence tests involve reading tasks or at 
least linguistic ability, such high cor- 
relations are to be expected. Some evi- 
dence suggests that the correlation be- 
tween intelligence and reading rate is 
low (3). 


Reading and Emotions 


A close relationship exists between 
reading and personality problems (42). 
It is not clear whether personality 


problems cause reading difficulties or 
whether the reverse is true. Some in- 
vestigators stress the crucial role of 
personality and emotion in reading re- 
tardation. Certainly it is true that 
family relationships play a major part 
in many cases of reading difficulty 
(Robinson). It is probable that there 
is frequently an interactive relation be- 
tween the two factors (43). 


Other factors such as physical de- 
velopment, diseases, sensory acuity, 
socio-economic — status, _ bilingualism, 
and experience background have been 
studied in relation to the reading prob- 
lem. A summary of the research on all 
of these would carry us beyond the 
purpose and scope of this publication. 
It has been our purpose merely to 
describe some of the major findings of 
research workers relative to the char- 
acteristics of the student in reading in 
the secondary school. 
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WHAT DOES RESEARCH REVEAL 


About Materials for Teaching 
Reading? 


Helen Hanlon 


This final article in the series discusses teaching materials used suc- 
cessfully in the Detroit Public Schools where Miss Hanlon is a 


supervisor of language arts. 


i THE SCHOOL curriculum reading 

receives major emphasis: in the pub- 
lic press the teaching of reading re- 
ceives attention. Much of this emphasis 
in the curriculum is good, justified; 
much of the publicity in the press is 
misleading. The pressure in the early 
years for the child, every child, to 
learn to read, whatever his level of 
development, has many drawbacks— 
for the child, for the curriculum, for 
the teacher. Pictures of the reading 
program so often presented to the pub- 
lic are frequently inaccurate, pur- 
posely or inadvertently. Part of the 
responsibility for the inaccuracy is 
directly traced to the school which 
does not always use the perfect, and 
ready-made, communication line be- 
tween home and school. When the 
children understand, from earliest 
school days on through high school, 
what they are learning and the re- 
lationships of their learnings, when 
they are encouraged to take parents 
into the school situations, then the 
school program will have fewer criti- 
cisms. There will be fewer generaliza- 
tions made from too few cases. The 
greater understanding by the public 
of the school’s purposes may enable 
the school to make greater progress in 
gearing its program to the whole pop- 


ulation. For schools often know better 
than they do, being stymied by ad- 
verse comments when they seek to re- 
evaluate or retool their programs. All 
of us can cite examples of how much 
has had to be done to sell a new plan 
to a school community. Even programs 
of reading readiness, or groupings for 
better classroom instruction, or special 
classes for taking care of the gifted or 
the retarded—even these have had to 
be approached cautiously. 

Teachers at the various levels of the 
schools need to be part of the better 
communication system, also, so that 
they will know, from their pupils and 
from their personal observation of the 
work of each other, what the steps 
have been in readying a child for read- 
ing, in helping him to acquire grade 
by grade the complicated skills of 
reading, so that he can use these skills 
as needed in many situations now, and 
so that he can advance to the rigors of 
his reading needs in later study and 
work. 

The foregoing is by way of saying 
that schools need publicity for, and 
understanding of, the excellent work 
that is being done in teaching reading. 
The fact that teachers in the seconda 
schools seek suggestions on muted 
and materials for dealing with reading 
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in their classes does not imply that all 
children are poor in the skill. Rather 
it means that teachers are caring for 
the individual child with all resources 
at hand, and that they are alert for 
further help. Secondary schools are 
recognizing that specialized skills in 
reading are needed in each class of 
every subject area. 

The program of reading in second- 
ary schools seeks to provide a wide 
range of services—from helping the 
retarded reader to reach better con- 
trol of reading skills, through special 
groups within a classroom or in reme- 
dial classes, to helping the more able 
pupils to greater skill and maturity in 
their literature classes or in such 


courses as Great Books, as well as in 
classes stressing reading efficiency at 
a high level. The depth reading done 
by pupils in the special literature 
classes provides a method to be used 
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in serious reading, in study, and in 
problem solving. 

For all these purposes, research says 
that we must provide a wide variety of 
interesting reading materials, at all 
grade levels, and with purposeful ac- 
tivities—in order to give pupils the 
satisfactory experiences in which skills 
in reading are developed, maintained, 
and improved. The following pages 
mention a number of such materials. 
In a field in which there are as many 
programs of reading as there are peo- 
ple carrying them on, it is foolhardy 
to attempt an inventory of materials. 
Inevitably, some of the favorite mate- 
rials with which some teacher has had 
special success will be omitted, so the 
writer has listed only books, work- 
books, pamphlets, and equipment 
which she has used or with which she 
is personally familiar. Limitations in 
the listing are hereby acknowledged. 


MANUALS AND TEXTBOOKS 


In groups within a class, or in entire 
classes devoted to building skills in 
reading, workbooks have been used 
successfully. The several manuals of 
Getting the Meaning (1) develop 
phases of reading comprehension, 
word meanings, central thought, de- 
tails, organization, summarization, and 
are designed for both junior and senior 
high school. Classes using the work- 
book, Reading Skills for High School 
Use (2), get needed review of basic 
work in phonics, word meanings, in- 
terpretation, use of dictionary. For 
plotting of individual progress in speed 
and comprehension the McCall and 
Crabb Standard Test Lessons in Read- 
ing (3) are useful to high school stu- 
dents. Another reading improvement 
series is the SRA Better Reading (4) 


by Elizabeth Simpson, each book of 
which contains articles or stories of 
similar reading level, with comprehen- 
sion questions, so that there is heavy 
practice given at a known level, from 
fifth and sixth grade in Book 1, 
through eleventh and twelfth grades 
in Book 4. A new series of workbooks 
called Be a Better Reader (5) is de- 
signed for remedial or developmental 
instruction in skills needed for reading 
the variety of texts and references 
commonly used in high schools. 
Diagnostic and practice materials for 
developing specific skills are provided 
for high school and college in such 
books as How to Become a Better 
Reader by Paul Witty (6) and New 
Trails in Reading by Carol Hovious 
(7). Taking a poor reader into the 
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plan of reading instruction to be set 
up for him is done in the new Reading 
Skills by Wood and Barrows (8), in 
which the first chapters are addressed 
to the pupil in order that he can under- 
stand the source of his problem, and 
then find satisfaction in helping him- 
self to find solutions as he follows the 
program of purposeful exercises and 
activities presented. 

Literature textbooks are now mak- 
ing provision for the levels of readers 
by including selections covering a wide 
range, in such books as Exploring Life 
and Ourselves and Others in the Holt 
series called Our Reading Heritage 
(9) and the new two-track program 
for the Adventures in Literature series 
by Harcourt (10) in which two texts 
in the same field present the literature 
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on two reading levels. In early grades _ 
the Lyons and Carnahan readers (11) 
are using two books with the same 
reading material but different vocabu- 
lary and sentence length for two read- 
ing levels in a class. Taking cues from 
the acknowledged usefulness of the 
teacher’s guide provided with readers 
in elementary schools, all of the pub- 
lishers have been providing excellent 
helps in the way a guides and testing 
manuals for use with literature books 
for upper grades and high school. For 
example, with Adventure Bound (12) 
and Journeys into America (12) are 
two such valuable manuals, a ““Teach- 
ers Guide and Key” and oe 
Practice and Review Tests,” whic 
are typical of the effort now being 
made to give teaching aids. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Adaptations of novels have been 
popular in recent years for use with 
slower readers at secondary school 
level. Some of these are “classics”: 
Jane Eyre (13), Around the World in 
Eighty Days (14), The Prince and the 
Pauper (15), The Black Arrow (16), 
Treasure Island (17), Lorna Doone 
(18). In the same category of high 
interest and low reading level are the 
easy historical biographies published 
by Wheeler: Buffalo Bill (19), Chief 
Black Hawk (20), Davy Crockett 
(21), Kit Carson (22) are a few titles 
in this American Adventure series. 
These books and the series called 
Childhood of Famous Americans pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill (23) are for 
the middle grades of the elementary 
school but they have been of great 
value to the ¢ Ae readers in junior 
high school because of their attractive- 


ness as well as their level of reading. 
Also popular are Desert Treasure (24) 
and The Adventures of Canolles (25) 
by Helen Heffernan, both of which 
are of high interest level. Probably no 
books have taken classes so by storm 
as the Teen-Age Tales (26) which 
present short stories of great appeal to 
teen-age readers. In both junior and 
senior high schools the Let’s Read, 
Books I, II, III, ['V (27), have been 
very successful in developing various 
skills in reading. 

Magazines designed for school use 
have provided many classes with some 
good reading on current affairs at the 
children’s level as well as with the im- 
petus for good speaking and writing 
activities: Junior Scholastic (28) for 
upper elementary and junior high 
school; Senior Scholastic (29) for jun- 
ior and senior high school; Read (30) 
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for junior high school; and the special 
student’s edition of The Reader’s Di- 
gest (31), which contains an insert 
with exercises in rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. 

Using the format and short stories 
of the Reader’s Digest is the Reading 
Skill Builder set (32) which has been 
used successfully in both junior and 
senior high school. As a continuation 
at a higher level, and for widening the 
reading experiences of young people, 
some schools use the readers called 
Secrets of Successful Living (33) with 
its selections adapted from The Read- 
er’s Digest. 

Sets of individual titles on themes 
or areas of interest, carefully selected 
as easy reading, are very useful with 
older boys and girls of both junior and 
senior high school. There are many 
helps available in choosing such books. 


A few are listed here: Appendix B in 


Harris’ How to Increase Reading 
Ability (33) and Good Books for 
Poor Readers (34) by George Spache; 
the reading lists published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English: 
Your Reading (35) and Books for 
You (36); and a delightful volume by 
Phyllis Fenner, The Proof of the Pud- 
ding: What Children Read (37). The 
great usefulness of sets or kits of books 
on a theme has been demonstrated in 
many classrooms. When the themes 
are vital, and the books selected are of 
many reading levels, it is possible to 
provide adequately for the various 
reading abilities represented in the 
class. Last year a set of reading lessons, 
from third through twelfth grade 
level, was developed for high schools. 
It is called the SRA Reading Labora- 
tory (38), a portable kit with individ- 
ual reading lessons on cards, practice 
lessons, comprehension tests, listening 
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tests—all in excellent form for individ- 
ualized lessons. The range of use made 
of the SRA Reading Laboratory 1s 
wide—from remedial lessons with a 
few children and a teacher, to a whole 
class in remedial instruction, to a regu- 
lar class in which the children use the 
kit to develop, on an individual basis, 
their reading skills. 

The number of mechanical. devices 
used in Detroit schools is limited. For 
training in advanced reading skills in 
upper grades of the high school, the 
PDL Reading Program (39) has given 
some good results. It is an improve- 
ment program which includes reading 
exercise booklets, reading matter on 
filmstrips to be used in the projector 
called the Perceptoscope, with prac- 
tice, evaluating, and recording mate- 
rials. For increasing eye span and speed 
of perception the Keystone Tachisto- 
scope (40) projector is used at many 
grade levels. The Controlled Reader 
(41) uses filmstrips in an adapted pro- 
jector to increase speed of reading, 
elementary through high school, and 
follows a definite “plan ‘of progression, 
grade by grade. 

The variety of purposes of the high 
school program may be illustrated in 
the following descriptions of two pro- 
grams of reading in the same high 
school: * 


The Great Books course consists of 
close analytical reading of the selections 

. with the purpose of discussing in 
class the surface and depth meanings of 
the readings as well as the significance 
of the readings to the students’ own 
lives. The students are given daily assign- 
ments from the readings and are asked 
to turn in each day an analysis of the 
previous night’s reading. This analysis 
stresses the key ideas of the writer and 


*Denby High School, Detroit 
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the significance of these ideas to the 
reader. Each day, the teacher serves as 
the discussion leader who seeks through 
pertinent questions to draw from the 
students an oral analysis of the previous 
night’s reading. In the “give and take” 
of the discussion, the students learn from 
each other. Aside from the daily papers 
and discussions, the students are given 
examinations and are asked to write 
longer papers when certain readings have 
been completed. Outside readings are 
reported orally, and individually, by the 
students. (After reading and discussing 
the assigned Platonic dialogues, six stu- 
dents presented a panel discussion on 
Plato’s Republic.) 


The class called Accelerated Reading 
lasts six weeks. The sessions are con- 
ducted by the teacher who describes 
technique and directs practice exercises 
and practice periods. A sample lesson is 
the one on how to read for main ideas. 
The first day the instructor defines this 
skill and discusses its importance in read- 
ing. Students then try their skill on a 
diagnostic exercise to determine their 
weaknesses, if any, in grasping main 
ideas. (Their concepts may be too nar- 
row or too broad or unrelated.) Then 
the main idea skill is discussed at some 
length with the class. The second day 
students practice recognizing the main 
idea of a paragraph, a chapter, a book. 
The third day students practice recalling 
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and stating main ideas for themselves, 
avoiding the pitfalls described on the 
first day. The main idea formula is given. 
The fourth day the concept of the 
author’s placement of main ideas in writ- 
ing is discussed. Then students analyze 
writing for patterns of thought. This is 
just one of the comprehension skills that 
is taught during the course. Other skills 
are tdught and tested daily and simul- 
taneously. As students start the course, 
they are tested in speed, comprehension, 
main idea concepts, detail memory, 
ability to draw inferences, and vocabu- 
lary. They are retested periodically dur- 
ing the course and at the end of the 
course to determine their progress. Each 
student keeps his own progress record 
daily. No homework is given other than 
practice the student wishes to do on his 
own. Practice reading material from 
Reader’s Digest, Harper’s, and Atlantic 
is used as well as material selected from 
college texts and exercises which the 
instructor adds. Incidentally, students 
gain on an average about 10% in com- 
prehension and double their speed of 
reading in six weeks’ training. 


We need the great variety of read- 
ing materials. We are finding them 
available at every level, and from many 
sources, for our use in the rich pro- 
gram being developed in our second- 
ary schools. 
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THE NCTE GROWS 


On March 1, the total number of NCTE members and subscribers had 
reached a record high of 43,109 —a gain of 4,267 in the past twelve months. 


Two Southern states made the greatest percentage gains, Mississippi leading 
the nation with a 37.03% increase, with Arkansas almost tied at 36.94%. 
Canadian totals jumped 36.05%, and convention host Minnesota showed a 
33.91% gain. Other states with a gain of twenty percent or more include New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, and Vermont. Circulation in U.S. terri- 
tories a possessions increased by 31.75%, and foreign circulation went up 
19.227. 
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Dear Instructor of College Composition 


Will C. Jumper 
Modesto High School, Modesto, California 


Instructor oF CoLLeGe Composition 
Tue State CoLLeGe 


Dear Sir: 

With dismay I read your letter to the 
local school principal in The English 
Journal for February. My own experi- 
ence as a high school instructor of Eng- 
lish indicates that you suffer from the 
myopic viewpoint shared by many—but 
fortunately not all—college instructors: 
that high school teachers and principals 
are hopelessly unrealistic dolts who don’t 
know a scholarly hawk from a_peda- 
gogical handsaw. 

When a high school curriculum plan- 
ning group says that it will teach the 
research paper “at all levels of secondary 
school endeavor,” it no more means that 
each level will attempt the full-dress, 
college-style research paper it 
means, when it says that it will teach 
mathematics at all levels, that the calculus 
will be taught throughout. Obviously 
there are activities involved in the prep- 
aration of the research paper which 
must be taught at the earliest feasible 
date. Students need to be introduced 
early to such skills as: the use of the 
card catalog and the location of available 


books (a skill which needs to be learned 
and is equally applicable whether the 
library used has 5,000 or 5,000,000 
volumes); the use of bibliographies and 
indices to periodical literature (the stu- 
dent walks here in the high school 
library before he runs in the college 
library); the purpose—and, hence, func- 
tion—of the footnote with the concom- 
itant requirements for content and 
form; the purpose, function, and germi- 
nal form of the bibliography; the neces- 
sity for the thesis statement and support- 
ing, properly-credited evidence, and the 
vital distinction between quoted material 
and original material. 

The point, so often missed by college 
instructors—who tend to view the stu- 
dent as an inexplicable gestalt—is that 
high school teaching is a developmental! 
process. I don’t know anything about 
the recipient of your letter, but I suspect 
that—like all able principals—he is taking 
care that the skills which I have enumer- 
ated above, and others related to them, 
are properly distributed throughout the 
levels at appropriate points in the stu- 
dents’ development. For example (and 
this is not necessarily a prescription), 
library usage in its various aspects may 
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be taught at the tenth-grade level in con- 
nection with speech activities, expository 
essays, and the study of literature. Foot- 
noting and bibliography may be placed 
in the eleventh grade in connection with 
short analytic essays or in cooperation 
with the social studies or science depart- 
ments in their preparation of reports. 
The formulation of the thesis statement 
and the related marshalling of support- 
ing evidence may be reserved to the 
twelfth grade for an elementary term 
paper assignment. Obviously these teach- 
ings proceed in a parallel context which 
constantly emphasizes the principles of 
prose handling stressed—and rightfully 
so—by you in your letter. 

The most important reason for teach- 
ing such skills in high school is one 
which is not, in some ways, too flattering 
to the college instructor: teaching—real 
teaching, not mere telling—is the forte of 
the high school teacher. The student in 
high school can be told, shown, super- 
vised through a trial run, and—if neces- 
sary—told, shown, and supervised again 
and again until he has developed the 


specified skill to his own maximum level _ 


of achievement. The one-shot, tell-and- 
turn-loose style of college teaching can- 
not be so efficient or thoroughgoing; 
necessary opportunity for the student to 
learn from his own failures must be 
sacrificed to the hard and fast schedule 
of college multiple-class instruction and 
to the fiction of instructor infallibility. 
Having been associated with both high 
school and college teaching for many 
years, I am only too familiar with the 
college instructor’s plaint—on just such 
skills as I have discussed above—“Who 
was your high school English teacher?” 
What this exasperated question really 
means is: “Why haven’t you learned to 
teach yourself in order to save me the 
trouble of teaching you?” 

Two other objections must be made 
to your letter. (1) To your statement 
that “students in high school lack the 
judgment to discriminate between 
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worthwhile and worthless material: usu- 
ally, all is grain to their mill,” I must 
address two questions: (a) how does a 
student learn to discriminate between the 
worthwhile and the worthless? and (b) 
isn’t all material “grain (we used to say 
‘grist’) to the mill” of even the most 
professional and scholarly researcher? I 
answer my own questions by saying (a) 
that a student learns to discriminate by 
discriminating, first in the small things 
which are included within his scope (the 
developmental concept again), and later 
in the larger things to which his ex- 
plorations have given him the entree, 
and (b) the scholarly miller learns by 
long and gradual experience which grist 
to accept and which to reject as suitable 
or unsuitable to his millstones (again and 
again the developmental concept). (2) 
The prescriptions—even _proscriptions— 
of college instructors of English like you 
almost invariably demand, in the last 
analysis, that the high school instructor 
eschew every intellectually meaningful 
experience for the high school student in 
favor of a thinly-disguised kind of in- 
tellectual calisthenics, the object of 
which is to develop in a complete vac- 
uum the mental muscles of the student— 
who will suddenly achieve, in a properly 
supervised intellectual epiphany under 
your direction at the college level, the 
ultimate in cosmic enlightenment. I say, 
“Bosh, Mr. Instructor of College Com- 
position!” Exchange your delusions of 
grandeur for a realistic approach to the 
realities of the development of the in- 
dividual student. Your unteaching of the 
occasional errors of the high school 
teacher is a small price to pay for the 
very considerable teaching which has 
prepared your relatively easy path to a 
polishing of the talents of the students 
who come to you for further instruction 
and development. (Parenthetically I 
might add that the handling of both 
short and long papers by my twelfth- 
grade class for able students far surpassed 
the comparable work of a class of upper- 
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division and graduate students whose 
papers I graded recently at one of our 
outstanding universities. And these col- 
lege students were the product of a 
minimum of three years of composition 
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teaching by colleges and universities 
throughout the United States.) 
SINCERELY, 
A TEACHER 
oF ENGLISH 


Some Further Thoughts on 
Research Papers 


Katherine Burton 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


While W. Arthur Boggs stated too 
bluntly his case against “the research 
paper in high schools (SHop Tark, Feb- 
ruary 1958, pp. 86, 87), there was enough 
validity in what he had to say to call for 
further discussion. The subject is im- 
portant since my current investigation 
into what is actually being taught in the 
English classes from which Wheaton 
College freshmen come indicates that the 
so-called research paper is being taught 
at most schools on both the junior and 
senior levels, and even earlier in some 
instances. Sixty schools, about two thirds 
of them public high schools, replied to 
my letter of inquiry on various projects 
inE nglish, and the one about which they 
showed almost unanimous agreement was 
in the assigning of 2,000-word research 
papers at the junior level, 3,000-word 
papers at the senior level; only a few 
schools indicated special secondary 
school limitations such as requiring foot- 
notes only for direct quotations, or the 
type stated by one school that required 
“not more than eight or ten footnotes 
per paper, as the main purpose is to have 
the students understand their use rather 
than to document completely.” At the 
other extreme, one teacher went so far 
as to state that he requires “a rigorous 
term paper on a literary subject, written 
to upper-class college standards.” (This 
was in a public high school, not an Ad- 
vanced Standing section or a course 


called “honors,” although an elected al- 
ternative to an easier section.) 
Obviously, the research paper is a 
heavy load on secondary school pupils 
and teachers, and the writer in February 
Suop TALk is right in thinking that it 
should not be pushed too far. At the 
Haverford Conference on Advanced 
Standing in English, June 1957, both 
school and college teachers liked a sug- 
gestion made in informal discussion that 
the term “library paper” is a more ac- 
curate description of what is done than 
“research paper.” Recognizing the limita- 
tions of school libraries, teachers should 
not lead students to suppose that they 
are doing real research when they are in 
reality doing rather simple reports. In 
defense of the possibilities in the library 
paper as written in secondary schools, 
David A. Dudley, 1957-1958 Director 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board Advanced Placement Program, 
pointed out in correspondence that 
teachers send their students to public 
libraries as well as to their own school 
libraries. The library paper was discussed 
at some length at the School and College 
Conference on English, held at Barnard 
College, February 14 and 15, 1958. The 
high school teachers agreed that their 
students find the paper a rewarding kind, 
and the college teachers agreed that it 
is a good experience for students to get 
started on these papers while still in high 
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school. I have found that not more than 
two students in a class of twenty report 
that they have never written a library 
paper before college; these students feel 
handicapped. 

At the School and College Conference 


Fiction Writing —Eighth Grade Style 


Norma Porter 
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there was some feeling that the a 
might be shorter. Even talking of college 
papers, a teacher stated without arousing 
controversy that as much can be learned 
from a 1,500-word paper as from a 3,000- 
word one. 


Cleveland Junior High School 


When I told my eighth grade students 
that we were going to begin a writing 
project, the “ughs” and “ohs” seemed to 
literally rain forth from all directions of 
the room. There was the usual score of 
discouraging remarks: “We've been 
writing since the fifth grade”; “Why do 
we have to write?”; “I can never think 
of anything to write about”; and of 
course they didn’t forget to include the 
old familiar phrase, “I just can’t write.” 

We decided to discuss the importance 
of writing and its purpose. One pupil 
said, “You can say things just the way 
you want to, and nobody can do any- 
thing about it.” Another said, “You can 
let other people know how you feel 
about certain things.” They do know 
the importance of writing; they just need 
someone to make them think about it. 
The stimulation found in discussing 
writing made the entire class, even the 
slow ones, anxious and ready to start. 
They all felt the need for expression and 
seemed eager to begin. 

Several pupils suggested topics for a 
story and the class selected one: an ad- 
venture story taking place in a jungle. 
The student who had first suggested this 
story started things moving by beginning 
the story orally. It had been agreed 
upon that I could er the person at any 
point I wished and call on another 
person to continue making up the story. 


Detroit, Michigan 


During that next half-hour, each one of 
my twenty-nine students had contrib- 
uted something to the making of the 
story. Each one of them had, at some 
time during the story, raised his hand 
and excitedly waved it in the air, show- 
ing his enthusiasm for creating and the 
importance of sharing his idea. 

Our next phase in the project was to 
analyze our story. We pointed out the 
things that made the story good, and 
made a list of the things which could be 
improved. The class also discussed the 
setting, plot, theme, and characters. The 
next assignment was for each pupil to 
read several short stories and especially 
to notice those things which es them 
interesting. They were also to determine 
what type of story it was—adventure, 
romance, etc. We talked about the short 
stories that were read, and each student 
gave an example of some particular thing 
which made the story good. Then we 
decided to try to create another story. 

The procedure was the same as before, 
but it ran much more smoothly. I never 
knew that teen-agers had so many and 
such diverse ideas—and what imagina- 
tions! I also found that they love any- 
thing that is theirs, anything that comes 
directly from them, anything that is 
original and expresses their feelings. 
After this second group story, the class 
felt that they were sa to write stories 
individually. They took a weekend to do 
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so, and the following Monday morning, 
finished products were placed on my 
desk. 

Their papers were returned the fol- 
lowing day, and they exchanged them 
with each other in order to get opinions 
and evaluations other than mine. Re- 
visions were made, and final, finished 
copies were turned in on Friday. It 
wasn’t very surprising that most of their 
stories dealt with teen-agers and their 
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problems; there were a few war stories, 
and one murder mystery. 

We had each story typed and bound 
in pamphlet form, and the class pre- 
sented them to the school library as a 
finishing touch to the unit. I think our 
most satisfying experience came about a 
week later when we thumbed through 
the “Out” cards in the library and found 
that over half of our stories had been 
checked out for reading. 


Double, Double, Less Toil and Trouble 


Dorothy Whitted 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Delaware, Obio, Public Schools 


In spite of our commendable desire to 
place a master teacher in every class- 
room, the teacher the adolescent faces 
for some 180 days a year is seldom so 
gifted. This teacher may be fresh out of 


college, long on wonderful idealism but, 
by the very nature of his inexperience, 
short on skiils, background knowledge, 
and stamina to withstand the rigors of a 
full teaching load. Or this teacher may 
be a converted housewife—or salesman— 
likewise dedicated but perhaps far re- 
moved from the subject matter of a 
comprehensive high school English pro- 
gram and often lacking recent, if any, 
teaching experience. 

Our school, like many others, has 
brought into the system teachers like 
those described. These teachers pose 
two problems: (1) How can we give 
them adequate supervision? (2) How 
can we help them acquire the back- 
ground to teach young people with the 
wide spread of abilities in the average 
classroom? In our own school the range 
is from the very slow learner to a large 
percentage of students college bound. 

During the past two years we have 
developed a program — to help 
orient the new teacher and at the same 


time better meet the individual differ- 
ences in our classes. We have used it so 
far only with senior college-bound stu- 
dents, but the plan lends itself to adapta- 
tion at other levels. 


For some years there have been in our 
high school of six hundred pupils two 
sections of college-bound seniors with 
twenty-five to thirty students in a sec- 
tion. Last year we placed these two 
sections together under the leadership of 
two teachers, one experienced and one 
inexperienced. The course includes all of 
the phases of an English curriculum but 
concentrates on a comprehensive writing 
and literature program. For many activi- 
ties all pupils can profitably be together: 
lectures, panels, motion pictures, tests, 
certain writing experiences, even some 
discussions. However, most discussions 
call for smaller-group work. Breaking 
into groups from a large unit makes it 
possible to divide the class in many 
different ways. At times the pupils may 
choose the group they wish on the basis 
of an analysis of their own needs. Stu- 
dents needing more work in some phase 
of writing may be working in that area 
while others do group reading and dis- 
cussion of literature of interest to them. 
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At other times students are arbitrarily 
placed in groups on the basis of their 
ability to read and interpret a challeng- 
ing piece of literature. All upils may be 
briefed on the story oF seeing a 
motion picture or stage production of 
Hamiet, for example, but a smaller num- 
ber will profitably discuss the play more 
deeply for several days. 

Since teachers in training also work 
with this particular class, we sometimes 
divide the class three ways, with both 
teachers and a student teacher in charge 
of a group. Again, a small group of 
particularly capable students will meet 
with its own student leader. While one 
group read and discussed Macbeth with 
one teacher, for example, another read 
several piays by Shakespeare and dis- 
cussed them with the other teacher, while 
a group of ten superior students went 
into further discussion and prepared 
dramatizations under a student leader. 
We have found during the three semes- 
ters of experimentation that hardly a 
situation involving individual abilities 
and interests cannot be met for most 
pupils by this system of flexible group- 
in 


Two methods of planning the course 
have been tried, and each has proved 
successful. Differences in student groups 
determined the experimentation with 
each plan. The first involved a series of 
ey: (some of them after school, 
some during school vacations) in which 
both of the teachers, working with 
volunteer members of the class who had 
made a preliminary survey of possible 
material, determined the course content 
and organized it. Some twenty students 
met in these planning sessions. The 
second method of planning developed 
from asking each pupil to write the 
teachers a letter su gesting areas in 
which he felt the need for further work 
and in which he had interest. On the 
basis of these letters, which seemed a 
realistic appraisal of the pupils’ needs, 
the teachers, assuming the final responsi- 
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bility for selecting topics for longer 
papers and suggesting certain selections 
for study, made the outline of the course. 


Advantages to Teachers 
and Students 


In addition to the benefits derived 
from flexible grouping, all pupils are 
taught much of the time by a teacher 
with a broad background of knowledge 
and of experience in management and 
techniques. The inexperienced teacher, 
too, may bring some special abilities to 
the class; with the double group the 
strongest _ of both teachers can be 
capitalized upon. One of our new teach- 
ers, for example, had had valuable ex- 
perience in journalism, while the experi- 
enced teacher had a broader background 
in literature. 

Another value is that there is always 
opportunity for group work under a 
teacher leader. Our pupils have received 
more individual attention than they did 
in a regular class situation, since there 
has been more opportunity for both 
teachers to hold individual and small- 
group conferences with pupils needing 
help in special areas. Students in last 
year’s classes found the experience of 
being in a large group for part of their 
work a profitable one as preparation 
for college. 

Most important of the advantages to 
the new teacher is probably the oppor- 
tunity actually to see an 
teacher in action over a period of time. 
Methods of presenting material, con- 
ducting discussions, using audio-visual 
aids profitably, making out tests, carry- 
ing on routines efficiently, and making 
pupil evaluations are all learned in a 
framework of actual class continuity. 

The plan also gives the inexperienced 
teacher a chance to catch his breath 
during the usual high-pressure day, to 
which the experienced teacher has long 
ago become accustomed. There are 
(Continued on page 315) 


The Profession 
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THE WORD TOO TOPPED THE 
list in the number of misspellings found 
in a recent study of 7,500 freshman es- 
says from seventy-nine colleges and uni- 
versities in thirty-eight states. Con- 
ducted by Professor William Coyle of 
Wittenburg College in Springfield, 
Ohio, the investigation revealed 13,103 
misspelled words, with variations in the 
spelling of too accounting for 224 of this 
total. 

Other common misspellings found, 
with the number indicating the times 
misspelled, were as follows: receive 172, 
their 136, than 95, there 80, until 61, and 
separate 60. Even the article an ac- 
counted for 26 of the errors. 

A brief report of the study appears 
in the February issue of Purdue English 
Notes. 


HAS THE SCHOOL ANNUAL ANY 
real value except as a memory book? 
Elizabeth S. Sloat, writing in the Feb- 
ruary Clearing House, seriously ques- 
tions whether the yearbooks published 
by many schools are of “sufficient value 
to warrant the amount of time, effort, 
and money spent on the production.” 
While the writer agrees that produc- 
tion of even the sn run of yearbook 
has actual learning value “through group 
lanning, writing, and contact making,” 
she believes the annual should serve a 
much more valuable function by reveal- 
ing to the community through copy and 


pictures “just what is going on in a 
school.” Careful and adequate planning 
to show throughout the year what is 
being done in ate laboratories, shops, 
art and crafts, homemaking, clubs, 
sports, and other activities is much more 
valuable than producing a memory 
book, the author contends. 


THE CHANGING NEEDS OF IN- 
dustry demand first that junior high 
school students be given training in read- 
ing, writing, languages, and the fine 
arts, and second, that they study math- 
ematics and science. This belief is ex- 
pressed by J. C. Buckwalter in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. “To understand the written 
and spoken word and to be understood 
are essentials,” contends the writer, as- 
sistant to the Vice President in Charge 
of Engineering at the Douglas Aircraft 
Company. “Time and the changing 
needs of society, in my opinion, have 
not altered in any fundamental way the 
job of the junior high school. They have 
only magnified the necessity of doing 
a better job of teaching the basic sub- 
jects that have been embraced by the 
junior high school grades for a long 
time.” 


IF YOUR STUDENTS HAVE DIF- 


ficulty reading and enjoying try, 
Leslie Irene Coger suggests, the 
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March issue of Dramatics, that they try 
poetry portrayal. Whether they are 
portraying poetry or reading it without 
movement, Professor Coger advises, 
their first task is to determine the au- 
thor’s meaning. Next they look for all 
of the clues they can find concerning 
the type of person who is speaking, then 
try to determine the setting for the 
poem. 

Don’t let them lose sight of sound 
values, the writer warns. Rhyming words 
should be given a subtle touch so that 
they will contribute their full measure. 
Too, their awareness of sense imagery 
is vital—mentally hearing the thrush 
singing, seeing the gaudy melon flower, 
etc. Finally, they should be taught to 
allow sufficient time in reading for the 
full import of the meaning to be grasped. 


Don’t let them just read poetry, Miss 
Coger urges. Let them portray it. 


“SCIENTISTS, TOO, NEED TO 
Know English!” is the theme and title 
of a timely article by Arno Jewett, 
which appears in School Life, March 
1958. “No nationwide effort to educate 
more scientists, mathematicians, and 
engineers can succed unless students also 
develop the language skills they need to 
comprehend and report scientific and 
mathematical information,” writes Dr. 
‘ Jewett. The ability to read well enough 
to understand the basic theorems of 
mathematics and the elementary prin- 
ciples of science is equally important, 
for “students can’t be expected to elect 
courses in geometry, physics, and chem- 
istry when they fear that their reading 
capacities are below the level required 
for success... . 


“Both science students and science 
teachers need to report their observations 
and experiments objectively and con- 
cisely,” adds Dr. Jewett. “Such report- 
ing requires a large vocabulary, a 

rounding in semantics, an understand- 
ing of the principles of modification and 
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other syntactical relationships, and skills 
in organizing ideas in a logical, coherent 
pattern. The accuracy required in scien- 
tific writing often results in long sen- 
tences filled with restrictive phrases and 
clauses that ome problems in modifica- 
tion and subordination. Such writing 
also requires use of words with multiple 
meanings in a context that clearly de- 
notes their referent or signification . . . . 

“Unless the high school English 
teacher has the time, ability, and mate- 
rials to teach pupils to read, write, listen, 
and speak well, the efforts of science and 
mathematics teachers will seldom suc- 
ceed,” concludes Dr. Jewett. “ ‘Crash’ 
programs that focus on only one part 
of the total school program and ignore 
basic needs in others are likely to wind 
up as ‘crash’ programs in the most literal 
sense of the word. And the time, money, 
and energy invested in those programs 
will be lost.” 


WHY DO FRESHMEN FAIL IN 
their composition class? Some of the 
possible causes are offered by a com- 
osition instructor, Lincoln Lorenz of 
High Point College, in an article, “Liter- 


ature and in Reverse 


Order Today,” North Carolina English 
Teacher, February 1958. 

Not enough instruction in composition 
is being given in the ee and 
secondary schools, according to Mr. Lo- 
renz, who writes: “Some students from 
small country schools never wrote a 
theme before coming to college, some 
from city schools studied literature in 
years when the curriculum called for 
composition, some wrote only plays 
because the teacher’s special interest was 
the drama, some were excused from 
work in composition because of extra- 
curricular activities, some wrote little 
because the teacher’s time was largely 
spent in making i filling forms, 
and enforcing conduct in large clas- 
“Hand in hand with inadequate train- 
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ing in writing is inadequate knowledge 
of grammar even with regard to the 
basic functions of the parts of speech. 
. . . Accordingly there often appear 
crudest errors in... agreement be- 
tween subject and predicate along with 
little understanding of sentence struc- 
ture in terms of clauses and punctuation. 
And not the least of the weaknesses is 
in accuracy in spelling, which seemingly 
results from failure to study words in 
terms of the syllables and letters for 
them, from inaccurate pronunciation, 
and from general laxness in exercise of 
the memory.” 


JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS MUST BE 
taught “two distinct types of reading: 
(1) reading for information, study, or 
research and (2) reading for apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment,” declares Ruth G. 
Viox, Reading Consultant, Kenmore 
Public Schools, Kenmore, New York. 
“Some of the basic reading skills which 
are taught in the reading skills program 
may also be taught through the reading 
of literature, but this does not always 
hold true,” writes Miss Viox in her ar- 
ticle, “Developing a Balance Between 
Junior High School Literature and Read- 
ing Skill,” The English Record, Fall 
1957. For example, word-analysis tech- 
niques, skimming and other reading-rate 
techniques, and study skills such as read- 
ing to follow directions can best be 
taught through planned lessons. 

“The remaining basic reading skills 
may be taught in both reading and liter- 
ature. Vocabulary development is defi- 
nitely common to both. Many compre- 
hension skills are necessary in the study 
of literature—essays, for example, require 
grasping the main idea while other types 
of literature call for noting details, mak- 
ing inferences, and evaluating ideas. The 
organizational skills of sequences of 
events and reference skills may be in- 
troduced in reading and continued in 
literature; and oral reading fits very well 
in literature through choral reading or 
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the reading of plays and poetry. Al- 
though practice to improve rate of read- 
ing 1s best provided in special reading 
lessons, literature gives us a good chance 
to apply flexibility of rate to the mate- 
rial which is being read. 


IS TELEVISION HELPING OR 
hindering the English teacher in his ef- 
forts to improve the language and read- 
ing habits of youth? No one seems to be 
certain but perhaps the answer is both 
“yes” and “no”—with an infinite num- 
ber of qualifications. 

On several national programs (not 
counting Westerns) the current usage 
of regular performers is definitely at 
odds with the _— being taught even 
by the most liberal English teacher. For 
example, a few weeks ago on a nation- 
wide telecast, the master of ceremonies 
was interviewing a Polish girl who had 
just arrived in this country. At the end 
of the interview the Polish girl, who had 
used impeccable English, said, “I must © 
apologize to the audience because I can- 
not speak English very well.” Back came 
the M.C. in a reassuring, condescending 
voice, “Oh, no, you spoke English real 
good!” 

On the other hand, the meager re- 
search now available seems to indicate 
that television may have a good effect 
on pupil’s vocabulary, spelling, and even 
vel habits. (Much more research is 
sana in these areas.) On this subject 
Oscar Haugh offers a scholarly summary 
of the research, plus some sound advice, 
in his article, “The Impact of Television 
Upon the Child,” in the University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education, February 
1958. In brief, Dr. Haugh states that 
“Public school teachers would be wise 
to make a survey to find out what pro- 

rams the students are seeing, which they 
ike, and whether “ programs do help 
them in their school work. After find- 
ing what the level of televiewing is, the 
wise teacher will then try to build upon 
it and gradually raise standards. phe om 
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the students rather than forcing them is 
important. One cannot expect to sub- 
stitute a symphony concert for a favorite 
‘western.’ On the other hand, one can 
help students to find good programs and 
then help them to decide what it is that 
makes these programs good. As students 
compare programs, standards such as ‘Is 
the program worth seeing?’ will grad- 
ually begin to emerge... . 

“In addition, parents and _ teachers 
would be wise to make their feelings 
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known to both stations and sponsors 
when something objectionable 1s _pre- 
sented on TV. If a local group such as 
the PTA, a woman’s club, or a service 
club were to unite and openly protest 
against objectionable programs their 
pleas would not go unnoticed. It is im- 
portant to write to the station and the 
sponsor as well as the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission in Washington, 
D. C., for this is the licensing agency 
that permits a TV station to operate.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


THAT THE AMERICAN CRITIC 
Lionel Trilling has considerable reputa- 
tion not only here but also in England 
has been demonstrated by a number of 
English analyses of his work. Besides 
that of David Daiches in Commentary 
(which I have mentioned in an earlier 
issue), there is now one by E. B. Green- 
wood in The Twentieth Century (Jan- 
uary 1958) entitled “The Literary Crit- 
icism of Lionel Trilling.” Greenwood’s 
purpose is to put in perspective Trill- 
ing’s criticism now that his third col- 
lection of essays, A Gathering of Fu- 
gitives, has appeared. Greenwood first 
observes that Trilling’s great virtues 
(and limitations) in his first two books 
came from his great concern with ideas 
and “the drama of dialectic.” In these 
books Trilling abstracted the cultural 
conflict shown in a great many literary 
works and “then, with an intelligent 
and loving care, made this abstraction 
the core of his own exploration of the 
nature of things.” In this abstracting, 
Trilling was really making himself the 
center of the articles and was playing 
out a dialectic in his own mind and was 
really functioning as “a foster novelist.” 
Greenwood concedes that every critic 
must abstract, “but the greatest critics 
are those whose abstractions subsume 


the largest number of specific impres- 
sions, or, if that seems too quantitative 
a way of putting things, those whose 
abstractions are continually tested by 
the recurrence to the concrete... .” 


IT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING TO 
see what a literary rebel of one genera- 
tion says about the rebels of a later 
generation. A good example is Stephen 
Spender’s “London Letter: Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes” (Partisan Review, Win- 
ter 1958). Spender, who, along with W. 
H. Auden, Louis MacNeice, and C. Day 
Lewis, was one of the strongest critics 
of English society in the 1930's, com- 
ments in this article on a collection of 
essays of the “angry young men,” the 
current English literary rebels. First of 
all, Spender suggests that it is pretty 
traditional to have such rebels in English 
literature for each generation criticizes 
its elders as the betrayers of English 
life. His own, for example, was very 
angry because it felt that not enough 
older writers were aware of the menace 
of Fascism. Then he proceeds to dif- 
ferentiate between a reaction, which is 
just doing the opposite on all ocassions 
“till you end up just the same,” and a 
revolution, which brings about complete 
change and new values and ideas in lit- 
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erature, and he asserts that the new 
rebels are more a reaction to their prede- 
cessors than a really new departure. 
After this, Spender comments on this 
collection of “angry young men” essays 
(Declarations, edited by Lindsay Ander- 
son) and criticizes most of them, except 
one by the poet and critic, John Wain, 
that he says has “scholarship, critical 
sense, and intellect.” One of Spender’s 
. objections to these essayists is that they 
lack any self-criticism. Another is that 
their view of things is too limited. Here 
Spender uses as his example John Os- 
borne, the playwright. He concedes that 
Osborne, in such plays as Look Back in 
Anger, really is pointing out some weak- 
nesses in the welfare state that cause the 
frustrations and anger of a young man 
such as Jimmy Porter in the play. “What 
makes Osborne’s characters disturbing, 
Spender asserts, “is the inexcusability of 
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their being sorry for themselves.” An- 
other fault is the flimsiness of their per- 
sonal situation “balanced by a vision of 
the public one which exploits injustice 
and the pompous nonsense of monarchy; 
it is this defiance of the socially real 
which seems outrageous.” A virtue of 
Osborne’s is that his characters have a 
great deal of vitality. On the other hand, 
Spender argues that these characters 
have no real independent inner life such 
as those of D. H. Lawrence had (the 
touchstone for literary rebels) and that 
Osborne shows little awareness of the 
world outside of England. This last de- 
fect Spender feels is most crucial, “for 
what is quite obvious about this country 
[England] is that it is utterly committed 
to the outside world and that the real 
picture of the English situation today 
have too narrow a vision. 


WE'LL SEE YOU IN PITTSBURGH AT THE 


November 27-29, 1958 
Discussion groups 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Talks by famous literary figures and leaders in the profession 
Exhibits of teaching materials 


Further information will be available in the fall. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


e 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


NCTE BULLETIN BOARD 


Next November I shall complete my 
fourth consecutive year as a member of 
the Council’s Executive Committee, with 
two earlier, single terms preceding this 
long continuous association with Council 
affairs at their very center. It has been 
a happy, rewarding experience for which 
I am, indeed, grateful. To those of the 
larger membership who, by their sup- 
port and confidence made this oppor- 
tunity possible, go my sincere thanks. 

It was at the midwinter meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Denver in 1954, 
I believe, that the first serious, organized 
look at the status of the profession was 
taken, when John Gerber offered the 
first analysis, to be followed by each 
first vice-president after that adding his 
bit to the total picture and ending with 
the action — by Brice Harris and 
passed by the oard of Directors in No- 
vember 1957 at Minneapolis: to set up a 
commission on the profession itself, equal 
in status to the Commission on the Cur- 
riculum, to study the problems confront- 
ing English teachers in an age threatened 
by all the dangers associated with nu- 
yt Ms fission and made suddenly science- 
conscious. The specific functions of that 
commission are even now being formu- 
lated. The wheels are turning. Through 
magnificent teamwork, an idea has been 
made ready for action. 

I have watched, too, with fascinated 
interest the growth of another idea, dis- 
cussed and rediscussed, with a narrow- 
ing opposition each year, probing every 
contingency. Was it in Detroit four 

ears ago that I first heard broached the 
idea of a permanent headquarters for 
the Counci? No matter! The point I 
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would stress is that session after session 
was given over to the study of need, 
of advantage, of feasibility, until we felt 
at last sally to make a definite proposal 
to the Board of Directors. The accept- 
ance of that proposal is now a matter of 
official record, and authorization for 
the actual building of permanent quar- 
ters on the campus of the University of 
Illinois is now a historical fact. 

Over the past four years I have sat 
through many conferences set up to dis- 
cuss our committee structure—to see 
what could be done to streamline Coun- 
cil activities, as represented by its grow- 
ing number of committees tackling many 
diverse problems, and to find better 
means for coordinating our efforts and 
clarifying specific responsibilities. This 
long-time effort, too, has culminated 
within my term of office in an ad hoc 
committee under the leadership of Fran- 
cis Shoemaker, set up to study our com- 
mittee structure and to make recom- 
mendations for improving it. 

These are but the more outstanding 
evidences of growth that I have been 
privileged to witness at close range. 
There have been many others. I have 
watched the office of second vice-presi- 
dent, which once I held, burst its seams, 
and the task of planning the sectional 
programs for the annual convention 
grow too large for a single person. I 
have noted the steady improvement of 
our financial condition, and the annual 
increase in membership. 

Perhaps my most intense personal sat- 
isfaction has come from participating 
in a group, for so long a period, wholly 
dedicated to the job before it. At the 
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local scene one is often aware of tensions 
that impede progress, of wholly personal 
considerations that must be dealt with 
but which none the less cloud judgment 
and delay action. 

At the national level there is always a 
minimum of friction. Indeed, it is a 
rarity, and it is sheer joy to give oneself 
over freely and wholly to the job at 
hand. I have never experienced a truer 
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professional satisfaction than in working 
with and for the Council. May such 
harmonious relationship at the executive 
level continue through the years! Coun- 
cil members may well be proud of the 
professional zeal with which its elected 
officers apply themselves to the respon- 

sibilities placed upon them. 
Says the retiring past president! 
—Luella B. Cook 


FILMS, PICTURES, AND BOOKS 


In a report for UNESCO, Dr. J. M. L. 
Peters, Secretary of the Film and Youth 
Institute at The Hague, Holland, wrote: 
“The great cultural phenomenon, which 
becomes more and more clearly out- 
lined, is the transition from a book-cul- 
ture to a picture-culture.” Many of us 
regret even assail the transition 


which Dr. Peters recognizes; but such a 
transition makes it increasingly impor- 
tant for English teachers to provide in- 


struction to develop criteria for intel- 
ligent appreciation and enjoyment of 
the picture-culture so readily available 
through mass media of communication. 
In The English Language Arts, prepared 
by the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the NCTE, the question is 
raised as to whether “teachers serve 
their functions better by ignoring such 
media because they are vulgar or by try- 
ing to produce criteria that will result 
in an increase in values.” To date, per- 
—_ too many English teachers have de- 
cided in favor of ignoring the “picture- 
culture” in favor of the “book-culture.” 
They denounce the tawdriness, the vio- 
lence, and the sensationalism of the of- 
ferings on radio and TV and in motion 
pictures, but they do nothing to counter- 
act increasing public tolerance of these 
affronts to good taste. 

Why is the “soap opera” standard fare 
on radio? Why do rock-and-roll or hor- 
ror films have a vogue in movie 
theaters? And why has the so-called 
“adult Western” driven other program- 


ming off TV screens? It must be be- 
cause the public—the graduates and the 
students of English classes—have no 
standards of critical appreciation of the 
offerings in these media. And this ac- 
ceptance of the vulgar, the trite, and 
the banal is undermining our cultural 
standards and social mores generally. 

In an effort to counteract these trends, 
the Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English to Cooperate 
with Teaching Film Custodians (TFC) 
has engaged in a joint project to provide 
materials for developing critical ap- 
preciation of mass media. Collaborating 
with the staff of TFC, the NCTE com- 
mittee has prepared several classroom 
films such as “Understanding Movies,” 
“The Last Leaf,” “The Gift of the 
Magi,” and “The Education of Smoky.” 
It has also prepared discussion guides to 
accompany some of these films. In ad- 
dition, TFC distributes for school use a 
number of films helpful in English 
classes. 

Presently the NCTE committee is col- 
laborating with the staff of TFC in pre- 
paring a film on characters in some 
novels of Dickens. The excerpts will be 
from feature films: “A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ “A Christmas Carol,” “Great 
Expectations,” and “David 
The short film should stimulate study 
and discussion of the characters. 

English teachers interested in we 
ing critical appreciation of films should 


secure teaching guides on films available 
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from Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43 Street, New York City 36. 
Among the guides in this English Lan- 
guage Arts Film Guide Collection are: 


Understanding Movies 

The Art Director 

The Cinematographer 

Let’s Go to the Movies 

Screen Actors 

The Screen Director 

The Screen Writer 

Alice in Wonderland 

Drums Along the Mohawk 

Due Process of Law Denied 
(Excerpt from Ox-Bow Incident) 

The Education of Smoky 

The Gift of the Magi 

Great Expectations 

Heidi 

The House of the Seven Gables 

Kidnapped 

The Last Leaf 

The Man without a Country 

Master Will Shakespeare 

The Perfect Tribute 

Queen Victoria and Disraeli 
(Excerpt from The Mudlark) 

The Story of Alfred Nobel 

The Story of Dr. Carver 


The Story that Couldn’t Be Printed 
(Peter Zenger’s struggle for 
freedom of the press) 

Washington Square 

Winning Our Independence 
(Excerpt from The Tree of Liberty) 


Some of these guides were prepared 
for use with films specifically designed 
for instruction in motion-picture ap- 
preciation. Other guides are for films 
based upon well-known novels, dramas, 
and short stories. The entire collection 
of guides in the English field is available 
free, without any obligation, to an Eng- 
lish teacher who sends a postal card to 
Teaching Film Custodians requesting the 
English Language Arts Film Guide Col- 
lection and stating his name and address 
for return mailing. Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, 25 West 43 Street, New York 
City 36, is the non-profit organization 
sponsored by the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America. It seeks book- 
culture as well as picture-culture. 


— John E. Braslin 
Teaching Film 
Custodians 


NCTE ELECTION NOTICE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose Joan 
Carey, Elizabeth Carney, Lucile Hildinger, Edith Rideout, and James A. Work as 
members of a nominating committee to propose officers for 1959. Through James 
Work, the chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 

For President: JosepH Mersanp, New York City Schools 

For First Vice-President: G. Indiana University 

For Second Vice-President: G. Rosert Carusen, University of Texas 

For Directors-at-La »: Joun Racte, Springfield High School, Springfield, Ver- 

mont; Constance Carr, Teachers College, Columbia 
University (temporary); James E. Mrtver, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Southern Oregon 
College; Ranpatt Stewart, Vanderbilt University; 
Grorce R. Wacconer, University of Kansas 

This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next No- 
vember. Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty Di- 
rectors of the Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the writ- 
ten consent of the nominee(s), before August 16. When Mr. Work moves the elec- 


tion of the committee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by members of 
the Board. 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Bulletin Board 


Sunday, May 4, 10:30 a.m. (CBS), Invitation to Learning. “On Understanding the 
Arts” is the current theme. Richard Sheridan’s The Critic. May 11: George 
Santayana’s Reason in Art. May 18: Somerset Maugham’s Cakes and Ale. 
May 25: Giorgio Vasari’s Lives of the Architects, Painters and Sculptors. 
Write Dr George Crothers, CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, for a 
poster relating the program to book promotion. 

Wednesday, May 7, 6:00 p.m. (NBC—over the Educational TV Network): “The 
Subject Is Jazz,” with host Gilbert Seldes. “Modern Jazz” (Bop) A new linear 
conception of jazz develops, moving toward the European instrumental tradi- 
tion. May 14: “Jazz Today” (Cool). With “cool jazz” emphasis shifted 
from a reliance upon sheer rhythmic vigor to the residual inheritance and the 
larger background of classical music. May 21: “Jazz and the Other Arts.” 
Jazz used in classical music, poetry, painting, and literature to enrich and 
extend these older arts. May 28: “Dominant Voices.” Discussion of some of 
the jazz musicians who have influenced not only the music as a form but 
other musicians as well. June 4: “International Significance.” There is a real- 
ity packed away in the music of jazz. Millions abroad respond to it with 
recognition. What is it? June 11: “Future of Jazz.” Where can this “trend” 
lead to? What are its possibilities? Background reading for this course in 
the humanities: Marshall Stearns, The Story of Jazz (Oxford University 
Press, 1956), by an English professor at Hunter College who is a consultant 
for the NBC series; Barry Ulanov, A History of Jazz in America (Viking, 
1952) and A Handbook of Jazz (Viking, 1957), by an English professor at 
Barnard College. 

Friday, May 9, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dupont Show of the Month. Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights in a 90-minute adaptation. 


British Popular Culture: | 


Leo Lowenthal and Marjorie Fiske, Culture (Fairlawn, N.J.: Essential 
“The Debate over Art and Popular Books, 1957). 
Culture in Eighteenth Century Eng- John Hampden, ed., The Book World 
land,” in Common Frontiers of the So- Today: A New Survey of the Making 
cial Sciences, ed. by Mirra Komarov- Distribution of Books in Britain 


sky (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, (The Macmillan Company, 1957). 


1957), pp. 33-112. The greatest weaknesses in contempo- 


Richard Altick, The English Common tary criticism of popular culture are its 
Reader: A Social History of the Mass provincialism and excessive contempo- 
Reading Public, 1800-1900 (Univer- raneity. To read most critics of popular 
versity of Chicago, 1957). forms like penny journalism, movies, 

Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy: TV, and comics, you would never guess 
Changing Patterns in English Mass that these forms exist outside the United 
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States and that they can best be under- 
stood in the light of a fairly long evo- 
lution. The essays and books at hand 
therefore have a double usefulness: they 
not only make it possible to get a good 
perspective on American popular cul- 
ture; but they also suggest new strategies 
for teaching the traditional survey of 
English literature to the American ado- 
lescent. 

Lowenthal and his wife are sociolo- 
gists. The purpose of their study is “to 
explore some of the antecedents of the 
popular culture issues, particularly those 
generated by the mass media, which we 
face today.” In effect, they are exploring 
what writers in eighteenth century Eng- 
land had to say about problems “en- 
myers when literary works began to 

e produced as marketable commodi- 
ties.” The essay’s five sections deal with 
(1) a brief summary of the new liter- 
ary forms which emerged during this 
period; (2) the reaction of the literati 
to the new commercial audience-build- 
ing devices; (3) an analysis of how and 
why the initial enthusiasm of the Eng- 
lish intellectuals withered away; (4) the 
specific criticisms the _ intellectuals 
brought to bear on the new literary 
forms and their audiences; (5) the search 
for new artistic standards applicable in 
a democracy of culture. To try to go 
into detail in the space available is im- 
possible; suffice to say these two so- 
ciologists present us with new perspec- 
tives on old figures (Pope, Doctor John- 
son, Goldsmith, and others) that must be 

uickly assimilated into our classroom 

iscussions and anthologies. Oddly 
enough, much of the material is based 
on traditional English literary research; 
but it apparently took the sociological 
point of view to make the material rele- 
vant for teaching literature in a media- 
dominated age. This suggests a blindness 
on our part that puts the humanist’s rit- 
ual denigration of the sociologist in an 
embarrassing light. 

Professor Altick (English Depart- 
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ment, Ohio State University), on the 
other hand, reveals in his study of 
emergence of the mass reading public 
in the nineteenth century how com- 
patible popular culture research is with 
the sensibility of the traditional mae 
historian. “The history of the mass read- 
ing audience is, in fact,” he says, “the 
history of English democracy seen from 
a new angle.” In an age when most take 
the right to literacy too casually, if in- 
deed their right ever occurs to them 
through a fog of TV entertainment, it 
is both inspiring and yet disheartening 
to see how indomitably the middle and 
working classes fought for the freedom 
to aa against the most obtuse kind 
of religious and political obscurantism. 


I suspect if we are to dramatize suf- 
ficiently the dearly secured but all too 
easily ignored accessibility to print, it 
will be by assimilating Altick’s survey 
into our textbooks and lectures. There 
is a summary of some sixty-odd pages of 
printing history from Caxton through 
the eighteenth century, at which point 
he begins the story of various innovations 
such as “railway literature,” the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
penny-a-week installment Bibles, the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Pure Liter- 
ature among the People, “elegant ex- 
tracts,” the penny post, pleas for the 
place of contemporary literature in the 
curriculum, the mechanics’ institutes 
(whose clientele soon became business 
and professional people!), newsrooms 
for working men, mutual improvement 
clubs, the growth of public libraries and 
the spread of elementary and secondary 
education, the “itinerating libraries,” 
street auctions for second-hand books, 
number-publications and classic reprints, 
the Penny Cyclopaedia, Thomas Tegg’s 
experiments with remaindering and * 
nuriously contrived reprints,” John 


sell’s aggressive advertising for printed 
matter, and many other landmarks in 


the ordin Englishman’s progress to 
literacy. Altick is especially good in 
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showing the crucial importance of extra- 
literary factors, for example, the rela- 
tionship between poverty, the window 
tax, and houses too dark to read in, day 
or night. Indeed, the importance of this 
indispensable book is its placing of an 
“abstract” subject like reading deeply 
into the changing social and political 
contexts of nineteenth century England. 

Professor Richard Hoggart (late of 
the English Department, University of 
Rochester, now in his native England) 
has a similar respect for the earthy roots 
of culture. He himself grew up among 
the English working classes whose re- 
actions to the mass media in the last 
thirty or forty years he analyzes in The 
Uses of Literacy. Part autobiographical, 
a sociological, Hoggart’s book has the 
aults of neither method, the values of 
both subjective empathy and objective 
— Unlike the typical hysterical 
tirade against “mass culture,” this study 
presents the hopeful thesis that the work- 


ing class values of family and loyalty to 
local groups have great powers of re- 
sistance to the tinsel blandishments of 
the trivial — Hoggart tempers this 


optimism, however, with the er 
shrewd perception that the mass journal- 
ist has learned how to subtly pervert the 
real achievements of democracy. The 
flattery of the mass publicist presents 
the working classes with very attractive 
“invitations to self-indulgence”; he turns 
their very virtues into vices. Tolerance 
declines into acquiescence in anything. 
Respect for the common man becomes 
the insidious hubris of the “ordina 
chap.” Progressivism is debased to a of 
low denigration of the past. Hoggart 
achieves his remarkable analysis of the 
threat of mass culture to democracy by 
comparing the new journalism with the 
kind he knew as a youngster in the 
1910’s and ’20’s, by examining the new 
popular songs with older traditions of 
club singing, by scrutinizing the mores 
of juke box boys, spicy magazines, and 
sex-and-violence novels. 
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The Book World Today, on the other 
hand, is an examination of the more re- 
spectable aspects of contemporary Brit- 
ish culture. It contains twenty-two 
short essays by specialists in the book 
trade on such subjects as the author, 
agent, and the publisher; the general 
structure of the book business, as well 
as analyses of individual branches of 
publishing; newer media like paperbacks, 
book clubs, and radio and television; 
libraries, book leagues, and other cultural 
institutions in support of the habit; and 
other articles on reviewing and book- 
selling of more direct interest to people 
in the trade itself. It is interesting to 
compare the British and American book 
trades, by reading Chandler Grannis, ed., 
What Happens in Book Publishing (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957). For one 
thing the British business seems less tied 
to the book club bonanza than ours. For 
another, they have devised some in- 
genious experiments to test the effective- 
ness of the B.B.C. in motivating the 
withdrawal of books from libraries. 

But most important, these books 
give us a new perspective on mass cul- 
ture in America. The mass society is 
not necessarily an esthetic dead end, but 
admits of various freedoms, depending 
on historical traditions and contempo- 
rary circumstance. Further, these vol- 
umes provide the teacher of the English 
literature survey with many new op- 
portunities for relating the culture and 
civilization of the United Kingdom with 
the moral and esthetic choices facing a 
student in modern America. This is 
another way of saying they provide us 
with much more effective ways of teach- 
ing English literature to our kind of 
students than we have ever had in the 
ie In September the discussion of 

ritish popular culture will be con- 
tinued with a consideration of new 
books on British broadcasting, journal- 
ism, the popular theatre, and the British 
national character. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


HOME FROM THE HILL. By William 
Humphrey. Knopf. 1958. 312 pp. $3.95. 


This novel, set in a small East Texas 
town, depicts the tragic end of a family 
comprising a too-long sheltered, sensitively 
idealistic nineteen-year-old boy, a genteel, 
discreet, but inveterately philandering 
father, and a lonely, jealous, possessive 
mother. The catastrophic resolution is pre- 
pared when the townsfolk mistakenly assign 
responsibility for “ruining” a girl to the 
libidinous father instead of to the son (who, 
to compound the irony, has himself been 
the one seduced). The plot is subtly 
handled, and the persons and place are 
sketched with a sympathy and unaffected 
dignity capable, at times, of an elemental 
grandeur. An impressive first novel. 

—c. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By Marianne 
Hauser. McDowell, Obolensky. 1958. 311 
pp- $3.95. 

A young bank clerk, choirmaster in a 
small Missouri town, learns that he has 
leukemia, with six months to live. His re- 
actions, and those of the many colorful and 
complex characters who encompass his life, 
trying to control it, provide a story as 
heavenly as music, as earthy as beer. The 
theme, “to love that well which thou must 
leave e’er long,” is worked out subtly, on 
many levels of meaning, often with rollick- 
ing humor. Freed from the dominion of 
routine, Floyd Walker determines first to 
perfect his choir, for “The living shall 
praise Thee.” He searches too for love, and 


finds it strangely. — Olive Cross 


ICE PALACE. By Edna Ferber. Double- 
day. 1958. 411 pp. $4.50. 

In the early chapters of this story about 
Alaska’s struggles for statehood, thé busi- 
ness titans seem too fabulously successful, 
the beautiful girls too typed, the Chamber 
of Commerce descriptions too bold and 
synthetic. But just as the reader is begin- 
ning to wonder if matchless Edna has gone 
slick, the characters take over. As the con- 
flict of ideas sharpens, it becomes vastl 
important who wins, those who are self- 
ishly exploiting the land for an immediate 
few, or those who see further into Alaska’s 
future. Here is clever, highly quotable talk, 
and swift moving, significant action. If the 
place overshadows the people, what can one 
expect? This is Alaska! ‘ 

— Olive Cross 


PEACE RIVER COUNTRY. By Ralph 
Allen. Doubleday. 1958. 221 pp. 


A Canadian newspaper editor tells the 
story of a courageous mother who decides 
that she must keep her two children, Har- 
old and Kally, away from their alcoholic 
father, as they proceed slowly and im- 
pecuniously toward Peace River Country 
at the edge of the mountains of western 
Canada. Although the situation is not espe- 
cially credible, Mr. Allen portrays with 
some insight the combination of loyalty, 
shame, and skepticism with which the 
eleven-year-old Harold faces the world as 
a member of this odd family. Most realistic 
is the setting, little towns of western 
Canada with names like Moose Jaw, Eleva- 


— Sarah Herndon 
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THE .MIDWICH CUCKOOS. By John 
Wyndham. Ballantine. 1958. 247 pp. $3.50. 


The sleepy English village of Midwich, 
undisturbed since the time of the Con- 
queror, is visited for twenty-four hours by 
something strangely like a flying saucer. 
The residents black out during its stay and, 
reviving, feel no ill effects. A few weeks 
later, however, it becomes painfully evident 
that every woman in Midwich of child- 
bearing age is unaccountably pregnant. The 
children born of this mass-pregnancy are 
slightly — but ominously — different. What 
happens as they grow toward adulthood 
and become clearly recognized as inter- 
planetary invaders will keep you reading 
all night. Urbane, humorous, wryly fright- 
ening is this version of the Trojan horse of 


h 
the space age — Paul Stoakes 


NORTH FROM ROME. By Helen Mac- 
Innes. Harcourt. 1958. 307 pp. $3.95. 

The present volume enhances Miss Mac- 
Innes’ already substantial reputation as a 
writer of suspense fiction. Despite the 
Italian scene—Rome, Montesecco, Perugia— 


which is described in appreciative detail, 
several of the main characters are Ameri- 
cans. Although involved in the machina- 
tions of an international narcotics ring, all 
the people, Americans, Italians, and others, 
are literate and intelligent. Their abundant 
conversation is refreshingly rendered in 
standard grammatical English. By contrast 
with many current best sellers the physio- 
logical details of illicit sex are commend- 
ably absent. The various homicides are kept 


| ible. 
as pleasant as possible — Claude R. Flory 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN and Other 
Stories. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. 
1957. 160 pp. $3.50. 

The theme of this volume is the coercive 
force of “sad mortality,” the principal vice 
of mortality being that it conceals or dis- 
torts the truth that makes men free. Some 
of the pieces in the collection are well de- 
fined, fully developed stories in patterns 
classic enough. Others, by prevailing ideas 
about the short story genre, are scarcely 
stories at all. But all of them alike share a 
quality of extreme naturalistic realism. Fic- 
tion or not, they look more like literal fact. 
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In a way possibly unique in current fiction, 

Farrell’s writing carries conviction because 

his rapport with his subjects is absolute. 
—C. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. Scribners. 1958. 
128 pp. $2.75. 

Remembered largely, by some readers 
perhaps solely, for “The Lady, or the 
Tiger?” Frank R. Stockton is shown by this 
collection to have been capable of other 
fanciful, inventive, and humorous stories. 
Included are nine stories that he regarded 
as his best. About them are a gaiety and an 
improbability that are representative. But 
the improbability does not trouble the 
reader, for the author undertakes with such 
zeal and good humor to make his inventions 
acceptable that the reader is willing to co- 
— Although “The Lady, or the 

iger?” still holds first place, the collection 
as a whole is challenging and rewarding. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF RING 
LARDNER. Scribners. 1957. 346 pp. $4.50. 

A quarter of a century after Ring Lard- 
ner’s death he is highly regarded for his 
short stories. Once he was considered 
chiefly an entertainer in the fields of sports 
writing and humor. Today, with such 
ephemeral pieces hardly more than a mem- 
ory, his short stories continue to attract 
interest and admiration. He has appeared 
in many miscellaneous anthologies. The 
present collection makes a timely appear- 
ance. “Haircut,” “Champion,” “Alibi Ike,” 
“I Can’t Breathe”—in all, twenty-five stories 
—exhibit the author’s inimitable use of the 
American idiom, his exposure of character, 
his pessimism, his ironic humor. 6 


PRIZE STORIES 1958: The O. Henry 
Awards. Selected and edited by Paul Engle, 
assisted by Curt Harnack. Doubleday. 1958. 
312 pp. $3.95. 

The three prize-winning stories in order 
are Martha Gellhorn’s “In Sickness and in 
Health,” Hortense Calisher’s “What a 
Thing, to Keep a Wolf in a Cage!” and 
George Steiner’s “The Deeps of the Sea.” 
There are fourteen others. The introduc- 
tion calls attention to the large number of 
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women among writers of excellent short 
stories, to the numerical decline of war 
stories and Southern stories and_ stories 
about children—if the present harvest is 
indicative. The variety in theme and tech- 
nique and the quality of the writing com- 
pliment the taste of the editors. The short 
story continues a healthy, vigorous form. 


RACINE’S MID-CAREER TRAGEDIES. 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse 
with Introductions by Lacy Lockert. 
Princeton University Press. 1958. 371 pp. 
$5.00. 

This volume presents Racine’s Bérénice, 


THE DICTION OF POETRY FROM 
SPENSER TO BRIDGES. By Bernard 
Groom. University of Toronto Press. 1955. 
284 pp. $5.50. 

This important book does for the study 
of the diction of poetry what Caroline 
Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery did for 
the study of imagery. Beginning with 
Spenser who first “stood for the fullest 
liberty of word-usage and word-formation 
conferred by the use of metre and nature 
of poetry,” Mr. Groom analyzes the free 
use of diction by each major poet to 
Bridges. The author’s technique is empirical, 
being concerned with the diction of poetry 
rather than “poetic diction.” Written with 
clarity and thoroughness, this pioneer study 
will be of value to anyone concerned with 
the study of poetry, from that at high 
school level to that of the specialist. 


— Roy C. Moose 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PLAYS. By 
H. M. Burton. Methuen. 1958. 68 pp. 10 s 
6 d. 

Methuen and Co. of London publish a 
remarkable series of small books that make 
up into a complete reference library for 
boys and girls. In that series is Shakespeare 
and His Plays, one of the best introductions 
to a knowledge of Shakespeare one could 
wish to find. The author comments on the 
age, the man, the theater, and the plays. 
He takes each play and discusses its sources, 
and gives a short outline of each plot, end- 
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Bajazet, Mithridate, and Iphigénie, trans- 
lated into English rhyming iambic pentam- 
eter couplets—a naturally stiff form to 
which Mr. Lockert imparts flexibility and 
variety. In his introductions to the plays, 
Mr. Lockert traces Racine’s progress “from 
the pseudo-classical conventionalism so 
markedly present in Bérénice to the truly 
classical quality of so much of Iphigénie.” 
It is this evolution that Mr. Lockert finds 
most significant in these four tragedies 
“which come mid-way in their author’s 
career, after his early development culmi- 
nating in Britannicus and 6 a his great 
final achievements, Phédre and Athalie.” 


— James Preu 


ing by a sentence of criticism that tends to 
fix in the mind of the student the salient 
point of the drama. This book should be 
required reading for all young people in 


their teens. 
— Hudson Rogers 


A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOLS. By W. A. Illsley. Cambridge 
University Press. 1957. 96 pp. 

This book is primarily a guide for stu- 
dents in Shakespeare who have small back- 
ground in English tradition and for teachers 
of Shakespeare who have not specialized 
in their subject. The book deals with such 
things as plot structure, te of speech, 
dramatic irony, comic relief, and the poetry 
and prose of drama. A small portion of the 
book is devoted to a comparison of the 
Shakespearean theater with that of today. 
The last twenty pages of the text are devoted 
to preparation for examinations; a number 
of suggested questions are submitted and 
there are comments on the techniques of 
making and of giving examinations. The 
book can be valuable to any teacher of 


nega. — Hudson Rogers 


SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG AC- 
TORS. Edited with Introduction and Com- 
ments by Eleanor Patmore Young. Exposi- 
tion. 1958. 284 pp. $4.50. 

Six of Shakespeare’s plays have been skil- 
fully reduced to forty-minute versions for 
secondary school production and study: 
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A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, The Taming of the 
Shrew, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, and 
The Tempest. Sometimes there are two 
acts; sometimes there are six scenes. The 
six plays treated in this volume contain 
only about four wholly improvised lines, 
seven partially improvised lines, and eleven 
lines in each of which one word is changed. 
In all the remainder, the lines are Shake- 
speare’s and all the abridgments are made 
with Shakespeare’s own lines. This work 
may serve to make Shakespeare much more 
interesting to high school students and if 
properly used will increase their apprecia- 


tion of the poet. — Hudson Rogers 


THE BRONTES. By I. Cooper Willis. 
Macmillan. 1958. 143 pp. $1.50. 


This reprint of the 1933 “Great Lives” 
edition packs into a few pages detailed out- 
lines of the lives, characters, and literary 
productions of all the Brontes. Notably, it 
corrects numerous major inaccuracies in 
the earlier Gaskell and Wilson biographies. 
Although it lacks a spirit of imaginative 
inquiry, it has insight and penetration and 
avoids the frequent errors and biases of 
those more recent biographies which have 
attempted to substitute imagination and 
novel viewpoint for fact. The volume is not 
critical, but it is thorough and accurate and 
remains after twenty-five years perhaps the 
most useful Bronte biography for the non- 


specialist. — Hardin McD. Goodman 


A HENRY ADAMS READER. Edited by 
Elizabeth Stevenson. Doubleday. 1958. 392 
pp- $5.00. 

This anthology seems to be based on the 
premise that the best way to interest readers 
in Henry Adams is to illustrate every kind 
of writing he did: journalism, biography, 
history, fiction, poetry, essay. A better 
critical judgment of his present significance 
as well as a sense of esthetic discernment 
would have concentrated the choices more 
fully on his stylistic brilliance like his cor- 
respondence from Samoa, his _ sensitive 
humanistic insight into medieval times, and 
his keen speculations on historical processes. 
One could easily do with less of his second- 


rate novels and verses. 
— J. Russell Reaver 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: A Composite Biog- 
raphy. By Edward Nehls. Volume Two, 
1919-1925. The University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1958. 537 pp. $7.50. 

Like the first, this second of three pro- 
jected volumes is compiled with the scissors 
and paste, not the pen. For instance, on the 
subject of the Lawrences’ first night in 
New Mexico, we read four pages from 
Mrs. Luhan’s already published account, 
then a sentence from one of Lawrence’s 
letters, then five pages from Witter Byn- 
ner’s already published account. Interpre- 
tive material or continuity for the text must 
be supplied by the reader from his previous 
knowledge of more orthodox Lawrence 
biography. In the volume on Lawrence’s 
early years the constantly shifting opinions 
seemed to vivify a brilliant and unfixed 
personality, but in this second volume the 
method is less suited to the subject. 

—K. W. Hunt 


LYOF TOLSTOY: An Anthology. Edited 
with an introduction by Charles R. Joy. 
Beacon. 1958. $4.95. 

To extract passages from Tolstoy’s volu- 
minous writings on almost all phases of 
human life is no easy task, because Tolstoy 
has told us more about himself than has 
any other Russian, more than almost any 
other European writer. And yet Mr. Joy’s 
selections, arranged under such headings as 
“truth,” “religion,” “art,” without reference 
to phases in the author’s thinking, leave the 
reader who knows anything about Tolstoy’s 
periods of development confused and un- 
satisfied. Though the introduction goes far 
toward suggesting Tolstoy’s divergences, a 
question, not even posed by the editor, yet 
remains unanswered, “Was Tolstoy a 
hedgehog or a fox?” Is the excerpted Tol- 
stoy too deceptively simple? 

— Laura Jepsen 


GNOMON: Essays on Contemporary Lit- 
erature. By Hugh Kenner. McDowell, 
Obolensky. 1958. 300 pp. $4.50. 

In this collection of esoteric essays on 
contemporary literature, Mr. Kenner is in 
rebellion against almost every twentieth 
century writer except Ezra Pound, William 
Carlos Williams, and W. B. Yeats. Bitter- 
ness is the dominant tone of these highly 
unorthodox essays; indeed, Mr. Kenner all 
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too frequently resorts to name-calling to 
give bite to his criticism. The author 
possesses youth, zest, and a liking for the 
avant garde; but his criticism is often 
bogged down by personal, polysyllabic 
terminology, and thus he succeeds in being 
wordy without being incisive. As a curio 
of contemporary criticism, this book is 
interesting; but it does little to illuminate 


modern writing. Roy C. Moose 


LOUIS PASTEUR. By Pasteur Vallery- 
Radot. Knopf. 1958. 199 pp. plus index. 
$3.00. 

Advertised for “accuracy, brevity, clar- 
ity,” the story of the great scientist is told 
by his distinguished grandson, a practising 
physician and outstanding figure in medical 
research. Family letters, records, anecdotes, 
as well as the author’s memory of his grand- 
father, give a personal warmth and liveli- 
ness to this account of an amazing career. 
The layman is able to follow surprisingly 
well the explanation of Pasteur’s principal 
discoveries: molecular asymmetry, fermen- 
tations, spontaneous generation, virulent 
diseases, virus vaccines, prophylaxis of 


° 
Junior 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


RAWHIDE JOHNNY. By Neta Lohnes 
Frazier. Longmans. 1957. 180 pp. $2.75. 

In the 1870’s, Johnny Keith and_ his 
mother receive unexpected news of John- 
ny’s father who has gone to the Pacific 
Northwest in search of gold. Since they 
suspect that their relatives have been inter- 
cepting mail, Johnny is sent alone on the 
trip west to attempt to locate his father. 
Thus his adventures take him to the sea 
coast and eventually up the Columbia 
River. He finds no clues as to the where- 
abouts of his father, but he has a delightful 
love affair and is involved in the building 
of railroads opening up the country. Of 
course, things work out satisfactorily in the 
end. The story reads easily and the plot has 
enough interest to hold a junior high school 
reader. 
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rabies. Moving and informative is the tale 
of his investigations into the nature of 
microbes and his struggles in introducing 
the concept of sterilization in surgery. 


— Olive Cross 


MEN AGAINST THE FROZEN 
NORTH. By Ritchie Calder. Macmillan. 
1957. 279 pp. $3.75. 

Science popularizer Ritchie Calder pre- 
sents an account of his 1955 expedition into 
the Arctic. This was less formal than the 
trips described in Men Against the Desert 
and Men Against the Jungle. This time 
without a team, Mr. Calder traveled 
through the Canadian North and recorded 
his observations in sprightly British idiom. 
Particularly interesting, aside from the or- 
ganic and mineral resources of the region, 
are his comments on the impact of Christian 
missionaries and of Canadian bureaucracy 
upon primitive Eskimo and Indian cultures. 
Excellent photographs and maps complete 
an adventure-packed, educational book 
which should appeal to adults and teen- 


agers alike. — Hassell A. Simpson 


Books 


LOOK BEYOND TOMORROW. By 
Marie Mudra. Dutton. New York. 1957. 
192 pp. $2.75. 

Dave Miller is a boy with a problem— 
himself. He is very sure of his own ability 
and very condescending about any one 
else’s. The first shock of his senior year is 
in having a girl selected as editor of the 
paper. His next is to discover that everyone 
on the paper knows he is Jewish. This was 
the real reason for his transfer to Dewey in 
his junior year—to escape being known as 
a Jew. A bright boy, Dave gradually comes 
to understand that all of the youngsters on 
the high school paper have problems. When 
he begins thinking about others he moves 
in the direction of friendship and under- 
standing. Mrs. Jay, the newspaper adviser, 
finally breaks through his defenses and 
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helps Dave think of his younger sister, 
Sara, as a human being and to do something 
active about his mother who is in a mental 
institution. 

This is a thoughtful story, almost turbu- 
lent at times with the churning emotions 
of Dave who finds growing up a difficult 
thing. Some young readers may find their 
own problems reflected in this story. Others 
may reject it because of its serious tone. 


SHIPWRECK. By Howard Pease. Double- 
day. 1957. 237 pp. $2.95. 

Shipwreck is in the tradition of Howard 
Pease’s earlier stories of the sea. He 
combines the romantic lure with the 
hard realism of life as it is actually lived. 
When Captain Michum disappears with his 
ship in the South Pacific, his son Renny 
decides that he must hunt for his father. So 
he ships out on a schooner bound for 
Jorango. As a mess mate, he meets a motley 
crew of reluctant sailors, some of whom 
befriend him and some of whom hate him. 
His voyage is a sobering and toughening 
experience. Eventually he finds his father, 
shipwrecked on a Pacific Island and a semi- 
prisoner of a tribe of savages. The father 
ransoms the boys by promising the chief 
that he will stay with the tribe indefinitely. 
The adventure is good, but the main inter- 
est in the story lies in the picture of a 
young man meeting the realities of living 
for the first time. 


THE 23rd STREET CRUSADERS. By 
John F. Carson. Ariel Books. 1958. 183 pp. 
$3.00. 

Here is a_ hard-hitting, unsentimental 
book that should be widely recommended 
to boys. The author chooses a gang of teen- 
aged hoodlums as his heroes. When the 
boys are placed on probation for beating 
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up the owner of the corner drug store 
where they hang out, they take to playing 
basketball in the park. This is rather tame 
activity, especially when they are turned 
down when they try out for the high 
school team. However, they are befriended 
by a middle-aged man who offers to show 
them how to play. Much to their surprise 
they end up practicing in a church gym- 
nasium, and bit by bit find themselves 
idolized by a younger group of boys. In 
turn they learn the meaning of responsi- 
bility and adult living. While the summary 
sounds aggressively moralistic, the story it- 
self is not. The author records honestly 
the lives the boys live and the thoughts 
that they have. My feeling is that this may 
be one of the handful of really significant 
books of this year. 


LEOPARD HORSE CANYON. By Bruce 
Grant. World. 1957. 221 pp. $2.75. 

West Texas in the late 1890’s forms the 
background for the story of the Appaloosa 
horses that had been the prize possession 
of Chief Joseph when he was defeated in 
Montana. Ted Holliday sees a spotted colt 
among a herd of cattle being rounded up 
on his father’s ranch. Struck with its beauty, 
he determines to capture it. Eventually he 
is successful, though he fights a running 
battle with his father’s foreman who is also 
determined to capture the colt. An old 
Indian on the ranch seems interested in the 
outcome and eventually it is revealed that 
he had been protecting the horses for Chief 
Joseph until such time as his people will 
again have need for their steeds. The qual- 
ity of the writing is excelent. The story 
moves rapidly. Perhaps most distinguished 
of all is the writer’s ability to make one see 
the countryside and feel the quality of liv- 
ing of the people. 


==)? rofessional JBooks and 


POETRY AND ITS ENJOYMENT. By 
Thomas H. Briggs. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1957. $4.00. 

One cannot read Poetry and Its Enjoy- 
ment by Thomas H. Briggs without a tre- 
mendous lift of spirit. In an age when 


“Sputniks for Defense” is a major subject 
of discussion, he leads the reader back to 
the things that are worth defending. 
Abundantly at home in all the arts— 
poetry, music, and pictorial representation— 
he draws upon them profusely for delight- 
ful examples which fill half the book. The 
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lover of try finds himself deftly led 
through old favorites and new ones by a 
man who has both the knowledge of a pro- 
fessional and the joy of an amateur. In a 
book which may be read for pure delight, 
Dr. Briggs delicately weaves in the knowl- 
edge of poetic devices and appreciative 
techniques which give body to a non- 
technical book. The result is a volume full 
of suggestions for the teacher, but equally 
pertinent for the general reader who wishes 
to combine technical understanding with 
his own genuine love of poetry. 

Dr. Briggs wants, above all, to develop 
personal aesthetic integrity on the part of 
both teacher and pupils through generating 
“a better conception of what art is and of 
a pattern that can be used in coming to 
sincere and sound judgments concerning 
it.” In the final analysis, he believes that 
though one may and should respect and 
attend to the judgments of the critics and 
likewise of the ages, one’s own personal 
reaction is what counts. 

In Part I on “What Poetry Is and What 
It Does,” the author maintains that effects 
produced are primary and_ techniques, 
though useful, are secondary. In a chapter 
which makes good arm-chair reading for 
professional and non-professional readers 
alike, he shows how poetry can bring 
vicarious release from the monotony of 
life, how it can heighten one’s sensitivity 
and one’s emotional response to experience. 
The test of success in reading or teaching 
poetry is always, he maintains, the extent 
to which the pupil or the general reader 
seeks independently for himself more po- 
etry of the same kind. Replete with ex- 
amples, the book will renew the spirit of 
a discouraged teacher. “Real poetry,” says 
the author, “is rich in suggestiveness. It 
stimulates the reader to co-operate with the 
poet to arouse in himself feelings that give 
pleasure.” 

In order to help the readér to enter into 
both the meaning and the feeling of a 
poem, Dr. Briggs elaborates in three invalu- 
able chapters on the means the poet uses to 
express his feelings: the sensuous in word 
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and phrase, in meter and rhyme; the con- 
notative or suggestive and imaginatively 
stimulating in word, in sound, in images, 
and in setting; and the technical elements 
related to sincerity and unity of impression. 
His aim is to “help resolve the conflict be- 
tween the reader’s own taste and the pro- 
nouncements of those whom he feels he 
ought to respect.” 

With what happy informality the author 
presents his views these brief quotes will 
indicate: 

Poetry can bring variety to the life of 
the person who thinks, says, and does mostly 
accustomed things like playing one-finger. 
exercises on the middle register of a piano 
keyboard which has all but infinite pos- 
sibilities. 

We get pleasure in rhyme from ex- 
pectancy gratified, for in it there is a mix- 
ture of anticipation, recognition, and sur- 
prise. 


In these days of the popularity of instru- 
ments for speeding up reading, Professor 
Briggs makes this trenchant plea for a 
quietly reflective approach to poetry: 

In reading of any kind, the average per- 
son spends too much time with his eyes 
on the pages and too little time with his 
finger between them, reflecting on ideas 
he has acquired, finding significances in 
i and applications that might enrich 
ife. 


Here is a book for both summer and 
winter reading. The penetrating light of 
the author’s own appreciation of poetry 
gleams through the pages of English and 
American literature in a search illuminated 
by the experiences of a long life spent in 
enjoyment of the arts. 

Let no reader think he can lay the book 
down once he has begun it. And when he 
has finished, he will reach for the treasuries 
of English and American poetry on his 
library table and read to his heart’s con- 
tent the hundreds of selections from which 
this writer of “aesthetic integrity” has been 
able only to quote. 


— Dora V. Smith 
University of Minnesota 
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Textbooks 


Adventures in Literature series. Olympic 
Edition. 


ADVENTURES FOR READERS, Books 
I and II. By Elizabeth C. O'Daly, Egbert 
W. Nieman, and Herbert Potell; AD- 
VENTURES IN READING. By Evan 
Lodge and Marjorie Braymer; ADVEN- 
TURES IN APPRECIATION. By Wal- 
ter Loban, Dorothy Holmstrom, and 
Luella B. Cook; ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By John 
Gehlmann and Mary Rives Bowman, 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. By Rewey Belle Inglis and 
Josephine Spear. Harcourt. 1958. 


A future English teacher who saw in my 
classroom several advance copies of the 
Harcourt, Brace Olympic Edition of liter- 
ature textbooks exclaimed, “Why, it would 
be wonderful to teach English with these 
books!” Her remark was entirely appropri- 
ate, for this latest revision of the Adven- 
tures in Literature series is decidedly the 
most colorful and imaginative set of high 
school anthologies this reviewer has seen. 
If physical appearance has very much in- 
fluence on students’ reading, then these 
books should definitely promote the study 
of literature in grades seven through twelve. 
Moreover, attention-getting photo-essays by 
writers such as Jesse Stuart and Jessamyn 
West are effectively used to introduce each 
of the six volumes. Teachers will also ap- 
preciate the well-planned LP records, man- 
uals, reading tests, and workbooks that 
accompany each textbook. 

The content of these literature texts is 
a fairly successful blend of the contem- 
porary and the traditional. In the Apprecia- 
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tion volume (tenth grade), for example, 
short stories by Lardner, Steinbeck, Hem- 
ingway, and Jessamyn West are grouped 
with selections from Twain, Hugo, Gals- 
worthy, and O. Henry. In this same text, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s The King and 
I is followed by Julius Caesar. Adventures 
in Reading (ninth grade) includes short 
stories by B. J. Chute, Eric Knight, and 
Morley Callaghan; poems by F. P. Adams, 
the Benéts, Sandburg, and Frost; a television 
play by Horton Foote as well as excerpts 
from The Odyssey, all of Great Expecta- 
tions, and such familiar titles as “The Lady, 
or the Tiger?” “The Necklace,” “Sea 
Fever,” and “The Raven.” The new selec- 
tions in this series seem to have been care- 
fully chosen on the basis of students’ inter- 
ests and needs and for their literary quality. 
However, some teachers—including this re- 
viewer—may wonder whether these same 
criteria apply to certain traditional selec- 
tions such as Silas Marner and Tennyson’s 
“Gareth and Lynette” (both are included 
in the Appreciation volume). Undoubtedly 
the principal reason for reprinting these 
selections is that they have been “canon- 
ized” items in high school English classes 
for so many years. 

Two of the books in this series—for the 
eleventh and twelfth grades—contain selec- 
tions arranged in the conventional chrono- 
logical order. Adventures in English Liter- 
ature contains many selections that will be 
very familiar to teachers of high school 
survey courses. This volume is enhanced 
by J. B. Priestley’s informative essay, “A 
Guide to Britain,” well-written articles on 
the growth of the English language, hand- 
some photographs and drawings, and useful 
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maps, charts, vocabulary lists, and sugges- 
tions for further reading. Both students and 
teachers will certainly welcome the appear- 
ance in this text of Shaw’s Pygzalion, illus- 
trated with photographs from the Broad- 
way production of My Fair Lady. The 
most commendable feature of Adventures 
in American Literature is the editors’ de- 
cision to devote the first half of the text 
to twentieth-century material; thus, nearly 
four hundred pages are filled with modern 
selections grouped by literary type. The 
selections in the latter half of this volume 
are grouped into six chronologically- 
arranged sections: “The Colonial Time,” 
“The Making of a Nation,” “The Flower- 
ing of the East,” “New England’s Golden 
Days,” “Growth and Conflict,” and “Time 
of Change.” This reviewer agrees with 
Patrick D. Hazard’s comments in The 
English Journal for March—that the pic- 
ture essay on Richard Wilbur “will surely 
take the hex off many teen-age stereotypes 
of poets” but that the photo-essays, “The 
American Tradition” and “What Do Amer- 
icans Write About?” are cluttered and 
rather ineffective. Still, this American liter- 
ature text seems to be the most imagina- 
tively planned and eye-appealing book in 
the series. 

A stated aim of the Adventures in Liter- 
ature program is “to attract the average 
student to the reading of good literature.” 
It is doubtful, though, that “average” read- 
ers will be attracted by many of the tradi- 
tional selections included in the English 
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and the American literature volumes. These 
texts, therefore, will probably have a some- 
what limited use in college-preparatory 
classes and would seldom be appropriate for 
the majority of students in heterogeneous 
or low-ability classes. This statement is 
not true, however, of the Appreciation, 
Reading, and Readers texts, which seem to 
be highly suitable for general classes and 
are better related to the needs and interests 
of “average” students. In these four an- 
thologies, the selections are grouped by 
literary types and/or themes. Teachers 
who are accustomed to planning “units” 
of literature will find these books useful. 
Both the Appreciation and the Reading 
texts have six major sections based on liter- 
ary types; these sections are then sub- 
divided according to a specific pattern. 
For example, the short stories in the Ap- 
preciation volume are grouped under these 
headings: “Tone: the Lighter Touch,” 
“Theme: The Right Decision,” “Point of 
View: Through the Eyes of Youth,” “Plot: 
Dramatic Action,” and “Character: Memor- 
able People.” Adventures for Readers, Book 
I includes such representative units as “In 
the Family,” “Animal Portraits,” “Path- 
ways to Adventure,” “Wonders of Man 
and Nature,” and “World Tour.” The lit- 
erature selected and arranged in patterns 
such as these seems highly appropriate for 
most students in American secondary 


schools. 

— Donald Holroyd 
Florida High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Recordings 


MANY VOICES. 12”-33-1/3 RPM rec- 
ords to accompany the six volumes 
(grades 7-12) of the Olympic Edition of 
Adventures in Appreciation. Harcourt. 
1958. 

As highly valuable aids to the most re- 
cent edition of a widely-used series of 
anthologies, this set of records is an im- 
pressive achievement. Although there are 
some superb individual readings, these 
records, as aids in themselves rather than 
as satellites to the books, would be of much 
more limited value because of the wide 
availability of superior recordings for use 
in literature classes. The galaxy of “big 


names” which the readers and narrators 
form is breath-taking: Mary Martin, Alex- 
ander Scourby, Melville Cane, Cleanth 
Brooks, Padraic Colum, Paul Rogers, Carl 
Sandburg, Richard Wordsworth, E. E. 
Cummings, Richard Wilbur, Robert Frost, 
J. B. Priestley, T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas, 
Winston Churchill. Yet it seems to this 
reviewer that, in general, the names repre- 
sented will be more impressive to teachers 
than the listening experiences will be to 
adolescents. 

Single records accompany the books for 
grades seven, eight, and nine; two-record 
albums, those for ten, eleven, and twelve. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


Because of his very English accent, Cyril 
Ritchard is a poor narrator for the seventh 
grade record. The inclusion of several of 
the poems—especially those by Housman 
and Frost—seem doubtful for seventh grade, 
and the section, “Laughs and Chuckles,” is 
not especially funny to seventh graders; but 
this is really a criticism of the anthology. 
Alexander Scourby’s superb reading of “The 
Highwayman” is the real triumph of the 
seventh and eighth grade records, though 
Arnold Moss’s reading of several familiar 
poems, on the eighth grade disc, is splendid. 
The choral readings, on the seventh and 
ninth grade records, by a Millburn (N. J.) 
junior high school class are interesting 
models for other groups to emulate. Per- 
haps the best thing on the ninth grade 
record is Paul Rogers’ version of a cuttin 
from Great Expectations. Cleanth Brooks 
as narrator is no bargain for ninth graders, 
and Padraic Colum’s contribution is sig- 
nally unsuccessful. 

The “big names” in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade albums are often disap- 
pointing as readers. This is especially true 
of E. E. Cummings and T. S. Eliot. How- 
ever, to the reviewer (unabashedly a Sand- 
burg fan), Sandburg’s readings from his 
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“Four Preludes on Playthings of the Wind” 
and “The People, Yes” make the three 
albums well worth the price! Paul Rogers’ 
interpretations of the funeral orations by 
Antony and Brutus, in the tenth grade 
album, will be fine helps in teaching Julius 
Caesar. Chapter 7 of Silas Marner, appear- 
ing on the same record, is well read, but 
the question occurs, as it does about several 
of the other prose selections—why put it on 
a record? Edward Davison’s reading of 
Walt Whitman is one of the highlights of 
the eleventh grade album. 

Beleagured twelfth grade teachers of 
Chaucer will welcome the authentic Middle 
English of E. Martin-Browne, though his 
reading of Byron and Shelley is the poorest 
in the album. Paul Rogers’ “Tomorrow” 
speech from Macbeth is clutching, and 
superb, too, is his rendition of “My Last 
Duchess.” T. S. Eliot will leave students 
cold, and Winston Churchill, out of con- 
text to contemporary adolescents, is not 
impressive to them. (Let us, of course, by 
all means continue to have them read 
“This Was Their Finest Hour.”) Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, in the book as well as on rec- 
ord, was a good idea. 


Double, Double, Less Toil and Trouble — (Continued from page 294) 


many days in which the new teacher is 
observer; the experienced teacher 
handles most of the class activities re- 
quiring a rich background which the 
new teacher could not be expected to 
have. Being able to devote proportion- 
ately more time to his other classes and 
immediately to put into practice there 
some of the techniques observed in- 
creases not only the efficiency of the 
beginning teacher but also the satisfac- 
tions he gains from the first year of 
teaching. 

The satisfactions gained by the ex- 
perienced teacher, particularly if he is 


a department head or other person re- 
sponsible for the in-service training of 
new, teachers, are great. To be associated 
closely with the growth and develop- 
ment of a teacher and at the same time 
to see the needs of many students being 
met more adequately than they other- 
wise would be makes working in the 
double-section, two-teacher plan a rich 
experience. 

For all of the persons involved there 
is fully as much work as in a conven- 
tional class. That there is less toil is due 
largely to the greater achievement of 
both pupils and teachers. 
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This Year 
This Book 
May Hold 
The Key 
To Your 
Students’ 
Success 
On The 
College 
Entrance 
Examinations 


English in Review 
For College 
Entrance Tests 


This new, highly practi- 
cal review book is designed 
to help students prepare for 
College Entrance Board ex- 
aminations, by developing 
and sharpening their exam- 
ination skills through sys- 
tematic review and practice 
in handling test questions. 


A clear, detailed analysis 
of the types of questions is 
provided, followed by care- 
ful drill. Specimen compre- 
hensive examinations are 
given, including several 
English Aptitude Tests and 
Tests in Eng- 


Net class price: $1.00 


Send for examination 
copy 


Oxford 
Book Company 
222 FOURTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK 3 


Since 1926 


Bread Loal Writers’ Conlerence 


First founded and still the first 
August 13 to 27 


Director: John Ciardi 

Fiction-Nonfiction: Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, Dan Curley Nancy Hale, Bruce 
Lancaster, William ney, Berton Roueché, 
William Sloane. 

Poetry: Léonie Adams, 
Nims. 

Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 

Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Carl Car- 
mer, Theodore Morrison, William Hazlett 
Upson. 


John Frederick 


For information write 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College @ Middlebury 18, Vt. 


easy to teach 
effective 
enjoyable 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 7-12 


A unique program built around an experience approach to speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. Flexible organization permits the teacher to use her own 
most effective teaching methods and to adapt instruction to the needs of class and 
curriculum requirements. 


NOW AVAILABLE, COPYRIGHT 1958: 


Third editions of ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 and ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 8. More than sixty teachers of English in seventh and 
eighth grades cooperated in the improvement of these already suo 
cessful texts. Simplicity and readability make them easier to teach. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249.259 W. Erie Boulevard Dept. 10 Syracuse 2, New York 
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It’s your turn to discover 
some unburied treasure... 


Tressler and Lipman 
BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION | second Edition 


Practice, practice, practice makes perfect—the main 
idea behind this outstanding text. Every chapter is 
packed with vital information your students need to 
have at their fingertips. Every chapter gives them re- 
peated opportunities to test what they have learned. 
The book covers business writing, business speaking, 
business relations. 


Tressler 
GRAMMAR IN ACTION third Edition 


And here’s a text that will provide your students with 
a solid foundation for correct use of our language. 
Abundant practice and drill material plant each prin- 
ciple firmly in the student’s mind. Amusing cartoons 
and exercises in story form help to sustain interest. 


D. GC. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 16 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 San Francisco5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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FOR YOUR SENIORS 


Using Your Language Book 4 


by Verda Evans, Assistant Supervisor of English, 
Cleveland Public Schools 


a new 12th grade workbook that emphasizes the skills that 
young people need to enter college or begin a vocation: 


¢ 19 worksheets on the techniques of taking tests—apti- 
tude, Armed Forces, Civil Service, job application, and 
college entrance examinations 
13 worksheets that cover application letters and forms— 
writing application letters, filling in application blanks 
and preparing résumés, applying for entrance to college, 
and writing formal invitations and replies 
18 worksheets to develop speed and comprehension in 
reading 
55 worksheets aimed directly at writing requirements 
for college or occupations 

. 14 worksheets that concentrate on the spelling errors 
most commonly made by college freshmen 
53 worksheets for review and a final grasp of the rules 
of grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and usage 


3 For Your Freshmen, Sophomores, 


and Juniors 
Using Your Language 
BOOKS |, 2, and 3 
by Conrad, Evans, and Harris 


If you would like to examine a copy 
of these workbooks, please write to 
School Department, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company - New York 36-San 
Francisco 4 - Chicago 46 - Dallas 2. 


